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David Ward: Pioneer Timber King 
Rolland H. Maybee 


Wiruin Four montss of his seventy-eighth birthday, David Ward, 
Michigan’s undisputed pine king, died at his Orchard Lake home 
near Detroit on May 29, 1900. He died a multimillionaize and 
perhaps Detroit's wealthiest citizen. From 1836 to 1900—sixty-four 
years—he lived in Michigan, selected choice pineries for Detroit and 
eastern clients, became Michigan’s most extensive pine-land holder, 
and lumbered extensively in many parts of Michigan and Wisconsin, 
conducting personally his wide business activities, vigorously, quietly, 
but always profitably. His life was the personification of the era of 
rugged individualism. For him business success became an obsession. 
Reared in almost abject poverty, a victim of ill health, scorned and 
scoffed at by rich relatives, later earning small wages as a surveyor, a 
schoolteacher, pine explorer, and commercial fisherman, young David 
Ward in 1851 at the age of twenty-nine finally abandoned all other 
pursuits and entered the scramble for ownership of Michigan pine 
lands. He became the most eminent figure in the rise and development 
of Michigan pine lumber, spurred on by personal pride, a bitter family 
feud, by ambition, a keen mind, and by an indomitable energy.1 

At maturity, David Ward was still a small man in stature, but with 
an unusually large head. He stood only five feet five and a half, 
weighed less than 150 pounds, was well built, not always healthy, but 
“took to the woods as naturally as an aboriginal.” While spending 


1[n compiling this paper I have made use of The Autobiography of David 
Ward (iNew York, 1912); The American Lumberman, June 2, 1900; the Detroit 
Evening News, May 29, 1900; the Detroit Journal, May 29, 1900; the Detroit 
Sunday News-Tribune, May 26, 1895, February 26, 1899; Thomas Donaldson, 
The Public Domain (47 Congress, 2 session, House Miscellaneous Documents 
45, part 4, volume 19) (Washington, D.C., 1884); John Ise, United States 
Forest Policy (New Haven, i920). 
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much time in the woods he always wore cheap clothes “from his hat 
to his boots,” and seemed to be completely indifferent to remarks about 
his rough, ill-kept appearance. Some people thought that he even 
courted that kind of notoriety. Stories about him became almost legend: 
some were true, many were entirely mythical, while other stories were 
gross misrepresentations. Some persons saw in him a mean, miserly, 
man of wealth, at times heartless and cruel. They often claimed that 
he showed an insatiable greed in his desire to buy and to hold a vast 
accumulation of choice pine lands. He was called “crazy,” “visionary,” 
“a pine hog,” “crude,” “a miser,” and an “illiterate.” Those who knew 
him best admitted his faults, but admired him greatly for other quali- 
ties, such as his success in overcoming a weak physical condition; his 
self-reliance and determination to be financially successful, ultimately 
wealthy and independent; his unerring ability to select valuable tim- 
ber; his faith in the long-range market for pine, together with patience 
to take advantage of future higher prices; and his ceaseless personal 
attention to every detail of management of his ever expanding timber 
activities. 

About a year and a half before his death, Ward wrote an interesting 
private letter to the editor of the Timberman, which provides a self- 
portrait of a proud pioneer and disciplined individualist. Ward wrote: 

I am now about seventy-seven years of age and not withstanding my 
cataract eyes, I am writing, say, 3,000 letters a year, keeping my own 
account books as I always have done, writing my contracts and deeds, pay- 
ing my taxes in six different states, with the host of my other business stick- 
ing to my shoulders, day after day, like a tick. I have no clerk, or other 
assistant in my office, though the volume, or magnitude, rather, of my 
business is larger than that of any other party or firm in this state. When 
at home I am up mornings at from four and five o'clock and at my work 
in an adjoining room, and by half past seven o’clock I have done what 
ordinary men do in a day. From half past eight to half past eleven o’clock 
I usually do another ordinary man’s day’s work. At that time I go down to 
my bank and grocery, walking rapidly the three or four miles to and from. 
I have dinner at one p. m. and from two to six p. m. do another ordinary 
man’s work. After supper I have my son read to me some two to two and 
a half hours until about half past nine and then I go to bed. Yes, I am a 
voluntary slave. It is now just five a. m. 

David Ward was the eldest son of a family of nine children, five 
daughters all older than he, and three younger brothers. He was born 
in Essex County, New York state on September 15, 1822. David's 
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father was a man of small means, a land surveyor and pine-land looker. 
He had selected many good pine tracts for wealthy clients in New 
York, but because of neglect at times to insist upon written contracts 
for his pine-exploring services he failed to make more than meager 
wages. Perhaps there were occasions when he was even defrauded of 
rightful claims. ‘Those days of privation and disappointment while 
David was yet a mere boy, together with intimate experiences on 
surveying expeditions with his father, made lasting impressions on the 
young lad. 

Two such experiences are worthy of mention. At the age of nine, 
David accompanied his father and a chainman on a surveying expedi- 
tion into the woods of northern New York some thirty miles from 
habitation. One day, quite suddenly, Nathan Ward, David’s father, 
fell ill with pneumonia. For three weeks he lay ill, with only nine- 
year-old David to care for him, since the hired man had deserted. The 
father recovered, but the boy’s experience was a harrowing one. On 
another trip two years later, David was beset by a pack of wolves while 
returning to camp with a pail of water taken from a nearby spring. 
Under cover of his father’s protection he sat all night on the ground 
between his father’s legs while his father kept the wolves off with 
nothing but an ax. At daybreak the attackers gave up the siege. For 
his services as chainboy on this trip his father gave him $6.50 with 
which Davia bought a yearling heifer, which was marketed later for 
$13.00. This was his first earned money and his first investment. It 
was that money—twenty-six silver half-dollars—which David Ward 
brought with him when the Ward family arrived in Detroit from 
Buffalo on a warm summer day in the middle of June, 1836. 

Detroit was a thriving little town of about sixty-five hundred people, 
slightly more than half the size of Buffalo. There were no paved 
streets. Jefferson Avenue was very muddy where French two-wheeled 
carts slowly lumbered along in the mired streets of Michigan’s biggest 
town; while pedestrians—French, Indian, but mostly a mixture of the 
two, and some whites, mostly from New York state and from New 
England—walked to and fro on plank sidewalks “laid down endways.” 
Some apple and pear orchards just north of Detroit contained mon- 
strous trees, presumably planted in Cadillac’s days. But the Wards 
didn’t stay long in Detroit, only over night at a third-rate hotel, then 
on the next day they went up the Saint Clair River on the ship, Gratiot. 
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Nathan Ward and his large family arrived safely at the village of 
Newport, now Marine City, on the St. Clair River above Detroit. The 
countryside around Newport was flat, low, and undrained, with deep, 
black soil, generally rich. Besides, there were several stagnant creeks, 
which, in hot weather, contributed to produce much malaria, causing 
universal illness for a period, especially for those not yet acclimated. 
Here in Newport lived Uncle Samuel Ward, who was then about 
fifty-two years of age. He was already uncommonly wealthy for a per- 
son living in those days in a pioneer state like Michigan. Uncle Samuel 
owned two schooners, the Ben Harrison and Marshall New, besides 
a large interest in the new ship Michigan. For a time during the first 
great rush of population into Michigan following the opening of the 
Erie Canal in 1825, Samuel Ward made good money on the lakes. He 
also owned the largest general store in the village, owned a good grain 
and stock farm, had recently sold a large farm for fifteen thousand 
dollars, built a private home for some eight thousand dollars, and was 
completely out of debt. Young “E.B.” Ward, son of Eber Ward, a 
brother of Samuel, was about twenty-five years old at this time, and 
naturally jealous of any relative, near or distant, who might prey upon 
the inheritance of Samuel Ward. When Nathan and family arrived 
from Essex County, New York, poor, dejected, but hopeful, Samuel, 
Eber, and “E.B.” were not friendly. Nathan purchased a little French 
farm from Samuel, but that was all. Never did Samuel give his brother 
Nathan food, supplies, or any assistance whatsoever. He never so 
much as entered his house. 

Those first years spent in Michigan were trying ones for Nathan 
and his family, particularly the eldest son, David. The panic of 1837 
had struck with great force, times were hard for many years, and 
young David in his late teens was struggling against difficult odds. He 
sold vegetables and melons from the family garden to the “wind bound 
vessels anchored in St. Clair River in front of our house”. He learned 
how to manage a canoe and sail a boat in the rough waters of the St. 
Clair River, skills which were of such great advantage years later. 
When not yet eighteen he purchased a book dealing with natural phi- 
losophy, astronomy, and chemistry, which he had plenty of time to 
read and reread many times. In December, 1839, he taught his first 
school at ten dollars per month and board. But his chronic lung diff- 
culty, greatly aggravated by Michigan swamp climate, soon became 
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much worse. As his health declined steadily he turned more than ever 
to reading. Stories readily spread that David Ward was lazy and good- 
for-nothing. 

Out of these circumstances began the quarrels and family feud which 
set the stage for David’s gradual recovery of health, his determination 
to prove himself a financial success, and his subsequent life of self- 
reliance, indifference to criticism, and his dogged pursuit of wealth 
and success. Of his early persecutions, David Ward wrote in his Auto- 
biography, in a moderate vein, thus: 

Being the oldest son and now grown to manhood, and having commenced 
to teach school with success, to follow me by their continued persecutions 
and slander with the object of preventing me from obtaining any profitable 
occupation that I might be able to undertake in my deseased state; in short, 
to crush me, and with me our family’s only hope, by continued lies and 
scandals seems now to be the great object of our persecutors. I was in my 
nineteenth year of my age and was at times more than descouraged. .. . It 
was dark, dark and sometimes I quite dispaired! That malarious marsh 
located in front of our house was largely responsible for our family’s more 
than usual ill health. 

During the 1840’s young Dave began to find himself. He continued 
to improve in health, taught school several months each year, besides 
studying Latin, reading Blackstone’s Commentaries, and reading medi- 
cine in Port Huron under a Dr. Harringer. In St. Clair County he did 
some land surveying at odd times. For one year only, he and his brother 
Nathan experimented with the commercial fishing business in northern 
Michigan west of Mackinac, selling most of the fish in Ohio. When 
business conditions definitely improved by the spring of 1847, Ward 
began to survey for a few lumbermen. During the next spring he sur- 
veyed for Francis Palms and Joseph Carnfarr, earning in all about three 
hundied dollars. In November, 1848, he was elected county surveyor 
of St. Clair County on the Democratic ticket, which was otherwise de- 
feated. Ward taught his last district school for four months that Winter 
of 1848-49 at Newport. The next spring he returned to surveying and 
pine exploring again for Francis Palms of Detroit. That fall he went 
pine looking on the Pine River in St. Clair County for the Rust boys.” 

2The Rust family, consisting of Amosa and Charlotte Ward and their three 
daughters and five sons, came to Newport from Wells, Vermont, in the spring of 
1838. Amosa was well off for those days. His sons, Aloney and David, were two 


to five years older than David Ward. The parents were in poor health, but the 
children were robust. Ward, Autobiography, 43. 
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When spring came, Ward changed residence from Newport to St. 
Clair and began exploring pine for Charles Merrill of Detroit. This 
was in March, 1850. By this time Ward had established his rate of 
compensation for pine exploring and selecting at one-fourth of the land 
selected. This arrangement became the prevailing custom for all such 
services, an arrangement which ultimately was extended to the Pacific 
coast. Ward refused to work without a written and signed contract, 
under which arrangements few misunderstandings ever occurred. 

A slight digression at this point is warranted. While attending medi- 
cal lectures at the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, Ward found 
time during the Christmas vacation in 1850, to marry the daughter of 
George Perkins. She appealed to him particularly because she was 
“industriously and economically brought up and unpracticed in the 
arts of fashionable folly and frivolity. .. .” She proved to be a “true 
helpmate” and a “devoted mother.” Four months later, April 16, 1851, 
Ward received his medical diploma from the hands of Dr. Zina Pitcher, 
head of the medical department of the university. While studying 
medicine, Ward was a roommate for a short time of Robert C. Kedzie. 
Each evening after lectures, Ward would generally walk briskly for 
three to eight miles for exercise. But David Ward never practiced 
medicine. Instead he turned directly to pine-land exploring and even- 
tually into a lumberman. 

Michigan’s “pine-land craze” came during a short period of five or 
six years before the Panic of 1857. Much happened in those years to 
stimulate settlement in central and northern Michigan and Wisconsin, 
and to hasten the speculative purchase of pine timberland. First there 
came, in 1850, the passage by Congress of the Swamp Act which 
transferred some six million acres to the state for sale; in 1852 Con- 
gress passed the act creating the Saint Mary’s Falls Ship Canal Com- 
pany and giving it authority to select seven hundred and fifty thousand 
acres of unsold government land; then came the Graduation Act of 
1854 by which Congress made available government land ranging in 
price from seventy-five cents to twelve and one-half cents an acre, 
reduced from the old price of a dollar and a quarter. These laws 
greatly benefited both settlers and speculators. Before 1852, military 
bounty land warrants were unassignable, but following the law of that 
year they were made assignable, thus many thousands of warrants 
could be sold to speculators. Much of the very best pine land in Mich- 
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igan was purchased by use of bounty warrants averaging seventy-five 
cents to one dollar an acre. In 1856-57, Ward spent a good deal of 
time in Boston picking up just such land warrants. Then, in 1856, 
Congress authorized federal land grants to several proposed railroad 
companies in Michigan, totaling between three and four million acres, 
mostly in the timber and mineral areas of the state. Alternate sections 
were granted to the roads, and the resale price per acre was fixed at 
double the prevailing price of government land. In effect millions of 
acres of good forest lands were withdrawn from private purchase and 
otherwise tied up in these grants, at least for many years to come. 

Within six years, therefore, from 1850 to 1856, Congress had greatly 
liberalized its land sale policy. It had transferred six million acres from 
the federal to the state land office. It had granted three-quarters of a 
million acres as inducement to a privately owned canal construction 
company. By the Graduation Act it had greatly accelerated land pur- 
chase in counties only partially settled and located deep in the heart 
of the pine forests. And by the railroad grants, three railroads in the 
lower peninsula received land totaling more than a million and a half 
acres, mostly designated as good pine lands. Under these circumstances 
the scramble for pine-land holdings had definitely arrived and private 
speculators knew that they must grab quickly or buy later at specu- 
lative prices. 

During these years when the big scramble was in full force, David 
Ward was in the thick of it, exploring the “cork” pine on most of the 
great timber rivers of both Michigan and Wisconsin. In October, 1851, 
some months after leaving Ann Arbor, Ward and a companion, a 
hardy woodsman from Maine, explored some eighty miles up the Titta- 
bawassee River north from Saginaw, which today is a city of eighty 
thousand, but then was a mere village of less than three hundred, while 
East Saginaw was then “only a heavy unbroken forest.” The trip was 
hardly spectacular, though in relating it in his Autobiography, Ward 
had important things to say about the timber of that region as well as 
his experiences when he was just beginning his career as a pine looker. 
In part, Ward said: 


In this region there was then a vast forest of sap pine, and a very few 
forties of cork pine which I selected, and a little of the best bull sap, as my 
patrons would only purchase cork and good bull sap pine. Let me say here 
that ninety-nine one-hundredths of the pine timber originally in Michigan 
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was sap and Norway pine, but mostly sap, and the cork pine was scattered 
in patches, not large in extent, and usually located toward the headwaters 
of the various pine timber streams. If I had been permitted at that stage 
of the pine land exploring business to have also selected sap pine, I could 
have easily chosen hundreds of thousands of acres, usually in large bodies, 
which were afterwards located by other parties not so particular, and which 
were eventually worth more money per acre than the cork pine I did select 
on account of the comparatively large amount of sap pine on a lot... . 
Again, sap pine was usually found in large bodies from the mouths of the 
rivers up, occupying largely the middle regions of the streams, easy of 
access, and cheaply explored, with much less labor. ... In subsequent years, 
when I explored for myself only, I selected and purchased some sap pine 
lands and a few lots of yellow or Norway pine. The trouble was I had 
little or no money myself to buy land with, and had to depend on a com- 
mission allowing me but a small part of the cork pine lands which I ex- 
plored. During the few years of the “pine land craze” the railroad, the 
“Soo” Canal and other land grants, and actual purchases going on, a large 
part of the desirable pine tracts were rapidly bought up, or covered by the 
land grants. 


The greatest discovery of superior cork pine, resulting in the largest 
and most profitable purchase he ever made, occurred in the spring of 
1854. ‘This was no mere routine discovery, selection, and purchase. It 
took six weeks to do the job, an expedition which turned out to be a 
thrilling race between two determined competitors, perhaps the most 
famous instance of competition for a superb tract of pine in all the 
annals of pine exploration in Michigan. The prize timber was located 
in the Otsego-Bradford Lakes region, lying between the headwaters 
of the Manistee and Au Sable Rivers, north and west between the 
present towns of Frederic and East Jordan. Addison Brewer, a rugged, 
competent, persistent, and seasoned land looker was. managing the 
land expeditions for the “Soo” Canal Company agents. David Ward 
was working for Dwight, Smith and Company, and William A. How- 
ard, both of Detroit, and of course, Ward was working for himself. 
Ward had been tipped off by old John Melton, a federal surveyor, 
during the winter of 1853-54, of the existence of much cork pine along 
a ridge a mile and a half west of Otsego Lake. After much considera- 
tion, whetted by the information that his old friend and rival, Addison 
Brewer, was planning an expedition to that place and was intending 
to leave Saginaw sometime between April 5 and 10, Ward decided to 
make his own arrangements and to start a few weeks earlier if possible. 

The Ward party, including two packmen, and his old companion, 
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From the Detroit News-Tribune, May 26, 1895 
WARD’S OTSEGO LAKE PINE LAND HOLDINGS 
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John Bailey, left Saginaw on March 16, 1854. Ward and Bailey each 
carried his own pack of one hundred pounds, a rifle, and an ax, a 
distance of 165 miles from Saginaw to Bradford Lake. ‘The weather 
was unseasonably severe. Following a heavy spring thaw, the weather 
suddenly turned bitterly cold. At times during the day the thermometer 
reached thirty degrees below zero, and for ten days not one of the party 
broke through the snow crust, with snow three and a half feet deep 
on the level. The party travelled on the ice up the Tittabawassee 
River to the Tobacco River forks above Midland, then on to Houghton 
Lake through the forest; they crossed both Houghton and Higgins 
lakes on the ice, then tramped across the “spruce pine plains” to 
Bradford Lake, about two and a half miles below Otsego Lake. It had 
taken two weeks for the trip to Bradford Lake. Here the two extra 
packmen unloaded their “packs of provisions” and returned to Sagi- 
naw, leaving Ward and John Bailey to survey and select the pine 
locations. “We camped every night twenty rods to one side of our 
trail,” wrote Ward in his Autobiography, “and by neither breaking or 
cutting anything on the trail, the ‘Soo’ Canal folks did not discover 
that anyone had gone in ahead of them.” 

For the next three weeks, from April 1 to 21, Ward and Bailey 
worked long and patiently looking up and selecting locations. They 
found evidence of inaccurate and hasty surveying on the part of orig- 
inal federal land surveyors, and at times were forced to chain. Camp 
was located at the southeast end of Otsego Lake, and from there “a 
tract of some nine miles of cork pine along the west side of the lake 
and beyond was the finest and most extended that I ever saw... . You 
can little appreciate the exhilaration of our feelings and spirits at the 
sight.” Contrary to expectations, food rations of salt pork were not 
relieved by fresh meat, for they killed only one small bear, there being 
no deer “in this region at that time,” although there was plenty of bear 
and beaver. Three weeks were at last consumed in locating and se- 
lecting some sixteen thousand acres, in Towns 29 and 30 North and 
Range 3 and 4 West. Beginning to “feel uneasy” about the doing and 
whereabouts of the “Soo” Canal agents, Ward began to lighten his 
packs and to dispose of surplus provisions, keeping only what was 
essential for the long journey southward to Saginaw. At least a week 
of hard travel was necessary to cover the round-about trip to the Ionia 
land office by way of Saginaw, Flint, Pontiac, Detroit, and Lansing. 
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Instead of going directly south from Houghton Lake to Ionia, Ward 
was obliged to go to Detroit first to get money and land warrants for 
his purchases. 

Bailey and Ward left their camp, southeast of Otsego Lake, about 
April 21, 1854. That first night they camped a little north of where 
the town of Grayling is now located, after having crossed the trail of 
the “Soo” Canal explorers a few miles out of Frederic. On the second 
day the party made excellent progress crossing the wind-swept pine 
plains where the snow was not so deep compared with the sixteen inch- 
es or so found in the forests. That night camp was made at the “inlet of 
the Muskegon River into Houghton Lake, which river runs from Hig- 
gins Lake.” While they were rounding the “southeast shore” of Higgins 
Lake, two men were spied carrying heavy packs, and were suspected 
of being provision carriers for the canal party. Ward wrote: 


We met them and inquired the route of the trail to the mouth of the 
Tobacco River, informing them that we came from Grand Traverse Bay 
and were on our way to Saginaw. They kindly showed and explained to 
us on their pocket state map the creek’s curves and the direction of the 
trail we were to follow to the mouth of the Tobacco River where, they 
said, they had left their canoe drawn out and turned over in the bushes 
to cover the provisions they had left there. 


Grateful for this information—especially the location of the canoe— 
Ward was aware of the importance of time. These men would reach 
Brewer's camp in fifteen hours, thus giving Ward less than a day’s 
advantage in the race to Ionia should Brewer decide to send out a party 
of fast travellers in chase. 

Rising early the next morning they crossed the inlet on a hastily 
made raft, passed around the southeast shore of Houghton Lake and 
covered the long distance to the headwaters of the north branch of 
the Tobacco River by nightfall. On the morning of the fourth day 
they were up “ahead of the birds.” Traveling was not so easy, so they 
did not arrive at the mouth of the Tobacco until about noon of the 
fifth day. Did they find the canoe and the provisions? “Yes,” said 
Ward, “we soon found the packers’ canoe turned over their fresh pro- 
visions, and capturing a sufficiency of the latter we ate heartily thereof, 
increasing thereby our mental and physical strength.” At one o'clock 
they were merrily on their way down the Tittabawassee by canoe, 
arriving at Saginaw about eight that night, having travelled fifty miles 
in seven hours. 
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Let Ward’s own account tell the story of what happened after 
arriving at Saginaw: 

On reaching Saginaw City I started directly for the livery stable to 
engage a team to take us through to Flint that night, while John went to 
our hotel with our packs and ordered supper. Our supper being eaten and 
our Sunday clothes put on, we left at about nine o’clock in the evening in 
our livery rig for Flint, thirty-three miles away, at which place we arrived 
in the early morning of April twenty-fifth. I went immediately to the tele- 
graph office, as the line had lately been completed to Flint, and wired 
William A. Howard when I would arrive in Detroit, and for him to have 
land warrants, money and a good horse and buggy ready for me to leave 
Detroit immediately on my arrival for Ionia Land Office, one hundred and 
twenty-five miles distant from Detroit, as I was closely chased by the Canal 
folks. Taking fresh horses at Flint, we reached Pontiac some forty miles 
distant and remained there over night. On the morning of the twenty- 
sixth we soon passed over the Detroit and Pontiac “strap railroad” to Detroit. 
Here John left me for Port Huron. On arrival at Detroit, Howard had 
ready for me land warrants, money, lunch, and a good-bottomed, tough, 
stout, speedy livery horse and light top buggy. At half-past eleven o’clock 
a. M., I left Detroit, travelling over a new plank road at a fair trotting gait 
a distance of eighty-five miles to Lansing, eating my lunch as I rode along 
and occasionally watering my horse at the toll gates. Night came on and 
on I went, passing gate after gate. Midnight came; no rest for the horse, 
nor sleep for me, tired and sleepy as I was, and still on without change of 
horse I went. Finally in the east I spied the welcome, golden, spring 
morning light and soon the sun appeared, and I arrived in Lansing at six 
o'clock in time for breakfast, and to take the regular daily stage to Ionia, 
a distance of forty miles. I had driven from Detroit to Lansing, a distance 
of eighty-five miles, in eighteen hours, the horse having had no feed, nor 
I any sleep. I gave orders to have my horse well taken care of and when 
properly rested returned to Detroit. This was done, the horse proving not 
to have been injured by the drive. At eight o’clock I was aboard the stage 
on my way to Ionia, and on reaching there at about half-past five o’clock 
p. M., I immediately repaired to the United States Land Office, found the 
Land Office Receiver, Frederick Hall, at the office, gave him my selected 
pine land list of descriptions, with land warrants and money to purchase 
the same, which he locked up in the Land Office safe over night. The rule 
and practice were that the first applicant’s list presented with purchasing 
funds excluded all subsequently presented lists. All now being safe for 
the morning’s work, Fred Hall observed to me: “I never saw you look so 
tired, jaded and worn out; go to the hotel right away, eat your supper and 
then go directly to bed and sleep as long as you can, then come to the office 
in the morning and I will be ready for the work of entering your applied- 
for descriptions of land.” Doing as ordered, my mind being free from 
anxiety, I slept like a log until seven o'clock next morning. On arising 
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my head felt heavy, dull and tired, but on eating my breakfast my mind 
began to revive and I worked continuously all day with the Receiver, and got 
all of my certificates of purchase perfected and in my side pocket about 
five o'clock p. m. About twenty minutes after, a horse reeking with sweat, 
foam and steam from outdriving was driven up in front of the Land Office 
by the “Soo” Canal purchasing agent of Detroit. On his coming directly 
into the office he handed his list of land applications to Receiver Hall, and 
then stepped and took down the books containing the maps of the town- 
ships I had my purchases in, and turned them over leisurely, but said 
nothing. On my looking up at Hall his countenance glowed with satis- 
faction and pleasure. I need not tell you that my feelings more than 
harmonized with his. I returned soon after to my hotel, slept soundly that 
night, and on the morning of the twenty-ninth of April I left by stage for 
Lansing, and on my arrival there learned that the “Soo” Canal agent’s 
horse which he had driven from Detroit, had died from exhaustion soon 
after he reached Lansing. The next morning, the thirtieth of April, I left 
Lansing by the Detroit and Lansing plank road stage which by frequent 
change of horses landed me in Detroit the same evening. On the morning 
of the first of May I left on the daily steamboat for Port Huron, having 
completed my long-continued, severe journey and the purchase at Ionia 
of some two hundred eighty acre lots. 


Such was the end of a thrilling race. Ward had traveled through 
the forest some five hundred miles in those six weeks and four hundred 
and fifty miles more by stage, water, and livery. Addison Brewer, 
with his “Soo” Canal crew, stayed on in the Au Sable River and Otsego 
Lake area for several months locating large tracts of good pine. Many 


_years later, in the seventies, Ward purchased some of that pine land 


at moderate prices from George S. Frost of Detroit, the agent of the 
“Soo” Canal Company. 

About six weeks after putting in his claims at Ionia, Ward received 
a genuine scare. He received a letter from the commissioner of the 
General Land Office at Washington notifying him of cancellation of 
his land purchases because such entries were made at Ionia instead of 
at Cheboygan—a recently created land office for northern counties. 
Congress had quite recently set up a new land office at Cheboygan 
and much of the land which Ward had purchased lay in the new 
district. After consultation with William A. Howard and Alfred A. 
Dwight, Ward left for Washington, where he sought a “relief” act 
to validate his purchase. Such a private act was written by the 
commissioner of the General Land Office himself, passed in the 
Senate by “suspending the rules” and by the efforts of General 
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Lewis Cass, but the bill died a natural death in the House. How- 
ever, the commissioner agreed to allow him eighteen months in which 
to receive back his money and warrants and to re-enter the lands at the 
new Cheboygan office. Such were among the tribulations of land 
speculations in Michigan nearly a hundred years ago. 

During his first twenty years in Michigan and while still a young 
man in his thirties, Ward thus obtained vast holdings as a foundation 
for his timber fortune. Although Ward continued for nearly forty 
years as a prominent timberman and lumberman, these early activities 
stamped him as Michigan’s foremost pioneer timber king. 
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Rediscovering Michigan’s Prairies 


Albert F. Butler 
[Continued from the Issue of September, 1947] 


CHARLOTTE PRAIRIE. The redskins were astute appraisers of land. 
Their perennial attempts at husbandry were meager, but they often 
produced bumper crops. Year after year the squaws came back to the 
land which would assure them the needed food supplies. The prairie 
on which the present beautiful city of Charlotte now stands was a 
favorite garden spot of the Indians. Here they had had their gardens 
since prehistoric times, and it was on this natural meadow that a 
number of important Indian trails converged,®® trails which have 
widened undoubtedly into the present highways. 

No frontier squatter had pre-empted this land, so when surveyor 
George W. Barnes came along, he looked at this prairie and saw that 
it was good. Barnes was a man with some resources, for he made a 
sizable real estate investment in these parts. That was in 1832. The 
land of Charlotte Prairie was not broken until five years later, when 
in 1837 Stephen Davis put the first plow to work. 

We are bold to challenge the world to present a more beautiful location 
than that on which the village of Charlotte now stands. Nature has been 


lavish of her beauties to extravagance. The plot consists of a beautiful 


prairie, containing about 500 acres, and surrounded on all sides by heavily 
timbered lands.5® 


Thus runs a contemporary account of 1845. 


CLIMAX PRAIRIE. “Well, this is the climax!” announced one of 
the prairie pioneers of this section when he saw for the first time the 
matchless beauty of the place. Tradition, at least, would have it that 
way. This name-giving arrival had seen many surrounding areas and 
had been pleased with them, but this one was distinctly superior. 
The other prairies were good, but here at last was the climax. 

58Edward Ww. Barber, “Beginnings in Eaton County, Its Earliest Settlements 
and Settlers,” in the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 29:344 CLan- 
~ 1901). 


Barber, “Beginnings in Eaton County,” in the Michigan Pioneer and His- 
torical Collections, 29:340-41. 
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The name was good and has been retained through the years. The 
prairie was important to the land-conscious emigrants. In fact Climax 
Prairie was in the early years the name of the local post office® until 
the village settlement at the “corners” grew and overshadowed in im- 
portance the surrounding meadows. “The ‘corners’ at the prairie were, 
and are now, the ‘headquarters’ of the town, where a store or two, 
mechanic shops, a tavern, the post office and some of the town offices 
were established.”64 

Climax Prairie was not Michigan’s largest, but it laid claim to no 
less than four thousand acres, some of which extended into Calhoun 
County on the east.® “This prairie is very level; is skirted on the north 
and west by oak openings, and on the south and east by timbered land 
of beach and maple, which extends to the township line.”® 

It was on Climax Prairie in 1832 that the first crop in Charleston 
Township was raised by Hiram Moore, he of the Moore and Hascall 
harvester fame. The prairie, when one of the harvester-threshers was 
tested here, was brisk with activity. People from Prairie Ronde and 
many other sectors, including numbers from other states, came to wit- 
ness the operation of the machine. Between 1835 and 1848 several 
of them were built. They anticipated the work of our modern com- 
bines, doing the work of cutting, threshing, cleaning, and bagging the 
grain. Unwieldy and cumbersome, they required sixteen horses, four 
drivers, and three men on the machines. One of the units could har- 
vest about twenty acres of wheat in a day.6* The Moore and Hascall 
harvester was an important link in the chain of agricultural history. 
Much of its development is associated with Climax Prairie. It was a 
veritable field day when one of these mammoth machines was put to 
work. Their memory is preserved on a tablet now standing on the 
prairie. 

On this prairie, as with many others, Indian occupation overlapped 
emigrant settlement. Climax Prairie has long been a source of interest 
for those concerned with Indian life. Indian camping grounds, burial 


60Clark, Michigan State Gazetteer, 158. 

61Thomas, Kalamazoo County Directory, 128. 

62Map accompanying the United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Soils, Soil Survey of Kalamazoo County, by S. O. Perkins and James Tyson 
(Washington, D. C., 1926). 

83Thomas, Kalamazoo County Directory, 127. 

64Thomas, Kalamazoo County Directory, 87 
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places, corn fields, and corn pits have been featured in its history. 
Mounds and earthworks of various descriptions antedating historical 
records are reported for this area; the paths connecting some of them 
were cut so deeply that the plow would leave the ground in crossing 
them.® 

An event of later date is the establishment of the first rural free 
delivery mail route in the United States on this prairie. The shaft of 
native field stones at the village “corners” commemorates the event. 
Each stone, itself, has historical significance in that it came from a 
home along that first route, one very special one coming from the 
family of Benjamin Harrison, a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. This famous “pork barrel stone” was used to keep the lid of the 
pork barrel submerged in the brine, a household necessity even in the 
Harrison family.*¢ 


COLDWATER PRAIRIE. Chuck-sew-ya-bish was the name the Indians 
gave the stream, a tributary of the St. Joseph, which flowed by their 
lodges on this prairie. This picturesque name, meaning “Coldwater,” 
served also as the name of the prairie and still serves to designate one 
of Michigan’s finest cities. The prairie, as the pioneers saw it, was 
described as being three miles long and one and one-half miles wide, 
the longer axis running east and west. The Indian village in the vicin- 
ity was called Mick-ke-saw-be.** 

Such names as Lorranger, Foster, Marantette, Godfroy, and Beau- 
bien, all associated with the Indian trade, assumed importance here 
and in some cases at other strategic points in the St. Joseph Valley. ‘The 
youthful Patrick Marantette had responsibility for a trading post on 
Coldwater Prairie, proved a competent trader and dealer with Indians, 
and later played an important role in Michigan history at Mendon.® 
One of the Godfroys, as well as the Indian trader, Beaubien, had 
trading posts on the east side of the prairie.*° The love of the Indians 
for their land in this sector is reputedly responsible for rather late set- 
tlement in numbers by white emigrants on this prairie. ‘The Indians 

65Weissert, Southwestern Michigan, 124-25. 

66 Michigan History Magazine, 27:508-9 (Summer, 1943). 

87Weissert, Southwestern Michigan, 209; - Chrisfield Johnson, History of 
Branch County, 35-36 ee ying 


68Weissert, Southwestern Michigan, 209. 
69Collin, Branch County, 49; also Chock, Michigan State Gazettzer, 86. 
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took their time in leaving and white settlement was somewhat checked 
for a spell. 


When Wales Adams came along the Chicago trail in September, 1830, 
and stopped over night at the Bolton-Morse tavern on the east side of the 
prairie, he learned, to quote his own words, that a “lodge of several hundred 
Potawatomi Indians was encamped about one and a half miles in a north- 
west direction, to which place the travelers repaired. The Indians occupied 
their time in smoking, dancing and speech-making alternately. They were 
discussing the subject of their removal beyond the Mississippi.””° 


The Cross brothers—Robert J. and William H.—were among the 
first to obtain title to land on the prairie. In October, 1829, they se- 
cured a patent signed by President Andrew Jackson granting them 
land in Coldwater Township. The following year they built a flat- 
roofed log shanty on the north side of the Chicago road somewhat west 
of the present eastern city limits." The nucleus for the present thriv- 
ing city of Coldwater had thus humbly begun. 


COGUAIACK PRAIRIE. “Coguaiack Prairie lies in the eastern part 
of the county of Kalamazoo, near the Kalamazoo river,” asserts one of 
the early Michigan gazetteers.’* Reference to it, with fairly well indi- 
cated boundaries, may be seen on the J. H. Young map of 1839, the 
prairie name being spelled “Coguagiack.”"* It is shown on this map” 
as lying entirely in Kalamazoo County in the sector south of the 
Kalamazoo River directly south of the present village of Augusta. 
This is in at least partial agreement with a recent soil survey of the 
area,’® which shows land of prairie type in the southeast part of 
Comstock Township. 

An act of the Michigan Territorial Legislature of 1829 carries a 
reference to the prairie. A road was planned to run “from Plymouth 
in Wayne county through Ann Arbor to Grand river, where the St. 
Joseph trail crosses the same; thence through Cohwagiac and Grand 
Prairies to the mouth of the St. Joseph river.”"6 A stage road is clearly 

7Collin, Branch County, 26. 

71Collin, Branch County, 54. 

T2Blois, Gazetteer, 265. 

73J. H. Young, “The Tourist’s Pocket Map of Michigan, Exhibiting Its In- 
ternal Improvements, Roads, Distances, Etc.” (Philadelphia, 1839). 

74See accompanying illustration, which is taken from the Young map of 1839. 
Prairie Ronde, Coguagiack, Gull, Young’s White Pigeon and Searels prairies 
are shown on this map. 


7Perkins and Tyson, Soil Survey of Kalamazoo County, accompanying map. 
TéWeissert, Southwestern Michigan, 219. 
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shown on the Young map of 1839 running contiguous to the north 
side of Coguaiack Prairie. 

The name of this prairie is of no little interest. In the first place, it 
has attracted attention because of the many variations in its spelling, 
such as: Coguaiack, Coquagiack, Cohwagiac, Coguagic, and possibly 
Goguagick and others. And in the second place, it has proved of inter- 
est because many people have wondered about the meaning of the 
word as the Indians may have used it to identify the region. The 
nearness of this prairie to Goguac Prairie, immediately to the east, has 
led many to believe Coguaiack Prairie to be only an extension or a part 
of Goguac Prairie, the two in reality being the same. For a discussion 
of the meaning of the term, “Goguac,” see the Goguac Prairie narra- 
tive, below. 


cocoosH pramriz. “Seth Dunham, his mark, a square crop off the 
left ear, and hap-peny under the right. John Morse, Clerk.” The 
filing of earmarks for sheep and cattle with the county clerk was a 
necessity in the days before the construction of fences. A “swallow 
fork in the left ear” was another settler’s means of identifying his 
livestock."? This, too, was officially filed with the clerk of the county. 
Farm animals of all types, including hogs, roamed the prairies and 
openings at will, according to Cocoosh Prairie tradition. Cocoosh 
means pork or hog in the language of the Indians, and Cocoosh Prairie 
is said to have acquired its unusual name because the first emigrants let 
their hogs run wild. It is no wonder the records of Branch County 
make much of earmarks for farm animals.”® 

To both the Indians and the white arrivals, Cocoosh Prairie was 
a place of importance. It was the site for an Indian village. Through 
it ran a trail which came from Nottawa-seepe and ran eastward and 
southward to Cocoosh and then to Suscopicon Prairie in Indiana.”® 
Cocoosh Prairie was sometimes called West Prairie or West Cocoosh to 
distinguish it from the one lying immediately to the east; (for the 
latter see Girard Prairie, also called East Prairie or East Cocoosh 
Prairie). 


77Johnson, History of Branch County, 41, 43. 

78Much of the information on this prairie has been supplied by Elwyn J. Bodley 
of Bronson; local sources, including Roy D. F. Sowers, The Historica 
of Branch County, Michigan (Sturgis, 1933), have been used. 

79Weissert, Southwestern Michigan, 209. 
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The person interested in visiting Cocoosh Prairie today should go 
to the little village of Hodunk located between Coldwater and Union 
City. It has a store, a filling station, and a roller-mill. ‘The water re- 
sources are provided by the junction of Hog Creek with Coldwater 


The first settler at Hodunk, then styled Orangeville, was Abram Aldrich, 
a Quaker who came from Wayne County, N. Y., in 1833. He developed 
the water-power there and built saw and grist-mills. This was the first 
grist-mill in the township of Union and was known as “Cocoosh Mill,” the 
name being of Indian origin.®® 


River. It is said that Abram Aldrich, Quaker emigrant, with his two 
sons-in-law, Benjamin H. Smith and Martin Barnhart, settled on West 
Cocoosh Prairie, and soon after commenced building a sawmill, and 
a little later a gristmill. These mills were located on Coldwater River, 
some seven miles northwest of Coldwater city.®! 

This prairie settlement is accorded only the briefest sort of mention 
in one of the early gazetteers: “Cucush Prairie, situate in the county 
of Branch.”®? Its unusual name is spelled “Kookush” in another local 
reference. 


cook’s praAInIE. The name of this prairie perpetuates that of Henry 
Cook, an emigrant from Cayuga County, New York. In the spring of 
1832 Cook settled about two miles northwest of what is now the 
village of Homer “on the tract of burr-oak plains formerly called ‘Cook’s 
Prairie,’ but now known as ‘Cook’s Plains.’ ”®* Homer is reported to 
have been named for Homer in Cortland County, New York, a county 
bordering on Cayuga.*4 

Concerning this and neighboring prairies, Weissert has said that 
the prairies of Calhoun County were smaller, less numerous, and not 
so well distributed as those in Kalamazoo County, and consequently 
attracted a comparatively small share of the southern emigration, hav- 
ing been settled later and principally from the east. Most of the prairie 
land, with the exception of Cook’s Prairie in the southeastern part of 

80Tom F. Robinson, Historical, Industrial and Social Record of Peerless Union 
City, Michigan, 2 (Union City, 1903); copy in possession of writer, furnished 
through courtesy of William A. Dyer of Union City. 

81Harvey Haynes, “Sketches of Early History of Branch County,” in the 
Michi = Pioneer and —— Collections, 6:219 (Lansing, 1884). 


pe ois, Gazetteer, 269. 
E. G. Rust, Calhoun County Business Directory, 1869-70, 154-55 (Battle 


Creek, 1869). 
84Fuller, Economic and Social Beginnings, 317. 
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the county, was in the west. On Cook’s Prairie, the village of Homer 
was platted in 1834, principally on account of the water power fur- 
nished by a branch of the Kalamazoo River in that place; but until the 
first mills were erected by a stock company in the years 1837-38, the 
growth was slow. However, in 1837, Homer boasted a store and about 
two hundred citizens.*® 

The pioneers were.attracted by the natural meadows of Calhoun 
County, the principal flatlands being “Cook’s Plains,” formerly called 
“Cook’s Prairie,” lying a little northwest of the village of Homer; the 
“Homer Plains” including the site of the village, and lying between 
the Kalamazoo River on the east and Bart Lake on the west, extending 
south and southwest two or three miles.8¢ 


DRY PRAIRIE in Calhoun and Branch counties. If you could have 
visited Dry Prairie in June, 1831, you would have found a small group 
of men, seven or eight in number, all friendly but rival applicants for 
the highly fertile land lying immediately south of the Nottawassepee 
River, near the site of the present village of Athens. The value of this 
prairie land was immediately recognized, and as a matter of fact, 1440 
acres were entered in one day, June 6, 1831.87 The influx of settlers 
was rapid after this date and the prairie records suggest lively activity: 
arrival of families, home building, trips to Detroit for supplies, and all 
of the usual work—and play— of pioneer planning. 

The following year these prairie folk were exposed to two major 
frightening experiences, the Black Hawk War and cholera. The for- 
mer was reported to be responsible for the calling of a council of five 
hundred Indians within twenty-five miles of the prairie. ‘There was 
considerable movement of militia through this community on the way 
to southwestern Michigan.8* Cholera took its toll here during the 
same summer. Five members of the Warren Nichols family, including 
both parents, were victims, and the upper floor of their home had to 
be used to make improvised coffins, lumber being unobtainable else- 
where. Nocturnal burials, community isolation because of the disease, 
and widespread fear were characteristic of this entire season.®® 


85Weissert, Southwestern Michigan, 246-47, 248. 

86Rust, Calhoun County Business Directory, 1869-70, 151. 

87Athens Times, centennial anniversary edition, May 27, 1931, section one. 
88Athens Times, May 27, 1931, section two. 

89Athens Times, May 27, 1931, section one. 
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Subsequent summers brought prosperity, happiness, and health, the 
prairie yielding returns well in keeping with the optimism of the first 
land seekers. Many prairie reminiscences furnish ample material for 
the storyteller, including such items as the old Indian trails in the vicin- 
ity; removal of the Indians to Kansas; Mart-che, the medicine woman; 
and others. Whiskey was then available at twenty-five cents per gallon. 

The north tier of sections in Sherwood Township, Branch County 
belongs topographically, to Dry Prairie, “which is a conspicous feature 
of Athens township in Calhoun county,” writes one of the historians.” 
This neighborhood to the south, in July, 1833, welcomed Alexander 
E. Tomlinson, who had left his home in Sherwood Forest, England 
the previous year. Michigan’s Sherwood thus had its origin in Tom- 
linson’s desire to commemorate his old English home. 


DRY PRAIRIE in Kalamazoo County. The Dry Prairie wolves were 
a lusty lot in 1831. Loss of appetite was not one of their troubles. 
Thomas Cooley established his home here in that year and, being a 
typical Yankee, gregarious and friendly, he set out across the prairie 
to visit a neighboring family, possibly three miles distant. The neigh- 
bor had just killed and dressed a deer, a quarter of which he presented 
to Cooley as he was about to leave for home in the evening. Cooley’s 
account of his trip home makes one of our better wolf tales. Homeward 
bound via the transprairie route, Cooley was beset by wolves, savage 
and fierce. He was apparently weaponless except for a knife. Resource- 
fully he slashed bits of venison over which the wolves jangled as they 
found them on his trail. These quarreling interludes provided Cooley 
with sufficient time to rush forward until tired, throw back more veni- 
son to the beasts, stay them temporarily, and repeat the process, until 
at last he reached Allison Kinne’s home, sans shoulder of venison!®1 

Perhaps the most engaging and historic character associated with 
the lore of Dry Prairie is John Howard.®? His record covered that 
fascinating period from Yorktown to the Black Hawk War. He is 
reported to have been a witness to the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, 
October 19, 1781, when Cornwallis with more than seven thousand 
men capitulated to Washington. Fifty-one years later, a much older 
man, but still ready and willing to defend his country, Howard played 


Collin, Branch County, 81. 
91Thomas, Kalamazoo County Directory, 138. 
92Thomas, Kalamazoo County Directory, 84. 
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an active role in the Black Hawk incidents in Michigan. Two com- 
panies of prairiemen were mustered at Schoolcraft in the spring of 
1832 under Colonel David E. Brown. They proceeded to Niles only 
to find that Chief Black Hawk had been captured. Howard was among 
the members of the active Michigan militia—not a foot soldier, be- 
cause of his years, but a driver of one of the baggage wagons, none- 
theless useful. Howard’s name is remembered with pride by the people 
of Dry Prairie. He and his sons, Roceter and Stephen, appear in the 
early prairie records. 

This prairie, as the pioneer found it, was reputedly about three hun- 
dred acres in extent, one of the smaller ones to be found in the Kala- 
mazoo country.®* It is directly south of Kalamazoo, in Portage ‘Town- 
ship, on the route to Prairie Ronde, and in a westerly direction from 
Indian Fields. It is shown on the Farmer map of 1835, the village of 
Kalamazoo being designated on this map by its earlier name of Bronson. 


DRY PRAIRIE in St. Joseph County. A prairie called Dry Prairie close- 
ly associated with Sturgis Prairie (which see) which, because of its 
nearness to the latter, is given only brief mention here. It is, in reality, 
a southern extension of Sturgis Prairie, reaching into northern Indiana. 
Possessing high fertility, this prairie was given prominence by the early 
cartographers. It appears on the Farmer map of 1835 as well as the 
one for the year 1855.% 


EDWARDS’ PRAIRIE. Edwards’ Prairie must have been located in 
southwestern Michigan, since it appears in the history of early Meth- 
odism for that part of the state. During the early settlement period, the 
Rev. James T. Robe, circuit rider par excellence, ministered to the spir- 
itual needs of the prairie folk. He did his circuit riding in no figurative 
sense, but mounted astride the inevitable mare, with basic equipment 
of Bible and supplies in saddlebags. Where there was no “class” or 
church, he formed one. His history perpetuates—at least in brief men- 
tion—Edwards’ Prairie, for he and his colleagues carried the gospel to 
Edwards’ Prairie, as well as to such prairie sectors as Beardsley’s, Good- 


83Thomas, Kalamazoo County Directory, 137. 
‘ Heong Durant, History of Kalamazoo County, Michigan, 58 (Phila- 
elphia, 1 3 
®5John Farmer, “An Improved Edition of a Map of the Surveyed Part of the 
Territory of Michigan” (Detroit, 1835). 
96John Farmer, “Map of the Southern Part of Michigan” (New York, 1855). 
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rich, Young’s, Tolland’s, Grand, Genesee, Climax, Prairie Ronde, 
Harris (now Three Rivers), Little Prairie Ronde, LaGrange, Poka- 
gon’s, Gull, and Gourdneck or East Prairie.®* 

It has been suggested that Edwards’ Prairie might be identified with 
Beardsley’s or Four-mile Prairie.°® Those who offer this suggestion do 
so in recollection of the founding of the present village of Edwards- 
burg, named for Major Abraham Edwards. The exact location of Ed- 
wards’ Prairie is in doubt. It did, however, receive mention in the 
early records. 


GARDEN PRAIRIE. With optimistic fervor in scores of emigrant settle- 
ments both in Michigan and other states, the land chosen for homes 
and villages was called the “Garden of the West.” Garden Prairie was 
a perfectly natural name to apply to the promising looking area lying 
north of the famed Gull Prairie, and virtually adjacent to it. The prai- 
rie-conscious settlers have preserved the name, both in the name of 
Barry County’s extreme southwest township, Prairieville, and in the 
village center of Prairieville located on the northern boundary of the 
township. 

The first permanent white settler in Barry County is reported to be 
Amasa S. Parker, a member of the company who migrated to Gull 
Prairie in 1830. He moved somewhat farther north the following year, 
acquiring land on Garden Prairie.®® 

The modest town of Prairieville was once lively with emigrant 
activity. It lay in the path of the dominant stage line carrying traffic 
from Battle Creek and Kalamazoo to the north, via Yankee Springs, 
Middleville, Cascade, and Grand Rapids. Its hotel, the “Peninsula,” 
owned and operated by Hiram Lewis, was well known throughout 
inner Michigan. It was Hiram Lewis’ brother, “Yankee Bill,” who 
operated the much heralded inn, the Mansion House, at Yankee 
Springs. 


GARD'S PRAIRIE. Potawatomi Chief Weesaw is identified with the 
early history of Gard’s Prairie and vicinity. He and his band main- 


97S. N. Griffith,“Sketch of the Early History of Methodism in the Southwest 
Part of the State of Michigan,” in the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collec- 
tions, 2:158-71 CLansing, 1880). 

®8For discussion of Beardsley’s Prairie, see ante, 31:282-83. 

%9Charles A. Weissert, “The Westward Movement and the Early Settlement 
of Barry,” in the Michigan History Magazine, 22:421 (Autumn, 1938). 
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tained both summer and winter camps nearby, the former being on the 
north side of Bunker Lake and bordering on the south rim of Little 
Prairie Ronde; the latter being southwest of Gard’s Prairie in Section 
20, Volinia Township, on the west side of Dowagiac Creek.1 Both 
the prairie and the village sites are clearly and interestingly shown on 
the George R. Fox Cass County map.!®! Chief Weesaw’s unusual 
name is said to have been derived from “he, the torchbearer; a name 
used in fishing at night with a spear.”1? 

Gard’s Prairie is named for Jonathan Gard, pioneer settler. The 
prairie, one of the smaller ones in the state, extends over approximately 
one hundred acres on Sections 16, 17, 20 and 21, Volinia Township, 
Cass County. It has also been called Dry Prairie. 


GENESEE PRAIRIE. Johnny Appleseed would have had much in 
common with the first land purchaser on Genesee Prairie. His name 
was Enoch Harris and he acquired a quarter section of land on which 
he developed one of the earliest and best orchards in southwestern 
Michigan. He brought his own apple seed, tradition has it. Harris 
and his family established their home on the prairie in 1829. ‘This 
settlement took place at approximately the same time as that somewhat 
to the north on Grand Prairie.1°* 

Genesee Prairie in Oshtemo Township, Kalamazoo County, extend- 
ed over four hundred acres or more. It attracted three young men from 
Genesee County, New York, who bought the remaining parts of the 
prairie and commemorated their home in the East by giving the prairie 
its name. These were Elias Cooley, Anthony Cooley, and one Smith, 
a brother-in-law of Anthony Cooley. 

One of the best contemporary accounts of early life on Genesee 
Prairie is given by Lansing B. Swan, a prominent businessman of 
Rochester, New York, who visited Michigan in 1841. His journal 
recounts his impressions of the prairie—as level as a floor—with fertile 
soil, fine crops, and healthy inhabitants with red cheeks. 

100Fox, “Place Names of Cass County,” in the Michigan History Magazine, 
27:474 (Summer, 1943). 
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Magazine, 8:11-12 (January, 1924). 
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GIRARD PRAIRIE. Diminutive Girard is a community six miles di- 
rectly north of the city of Coldwater. It is surrounded by a handsome 
prairie tract called Girard Prairie, also known as East Prairie oz East 
Cocoosh Prairie, to distinguish it from the companion prairie directly 
to the west (see Cocoosh Prairie above). Its desirability was immedi- 
ately recognized both by Indians and emigrants. “As concerns fertility 
of soil, ease of cultivation and drainage, beautiful Girard prairie, sev- 
enty-five years ago as today [1905], was one of the garden spots of 
Branch county.”!° It lay on a meandering route away from the direct 
trans-Michigan line via the Chicago road; nevertheless it received 
settlers and homemakers about as soon as those places actually crossed 
by the road. An Indian village of some twenty lodges is reported to have 
existed on the prairie near the present village center. 


GOGUAC PRAIRIE. Goguac, a name of obvious Indian origin, is well 
remembered since it names the lake southwest of Battle Creek; how- 
ever, its use as the prairie name is all but forgotten. The nearness of 
Goguac Prairie to Coguaiack Prairie (discussed above) and the simi- 
larity of the two names, as well as their many variants, suggest the 
possibility of the two prairies being one and the same, the larger area 
occupying territory both in Kalamazoo and Calhoun counties. This 
is the belief of every one with whom the writer has talked. 

Goguac means “pleasant water.”!°* The Potawatomi Indians thus 
named their lake and the interesting name has come down to us both 
as the name for lake and prairie. The more difficult forms of the word— 
Coguaiack, Cohwagiac, Goguagick, and others—have finally reached 
us in the condensed “Goguac,” appearing on the modern maps. This 
prairie, as well as “Bear Plains” in the Marshall region of Calhoun 
County, is preserved on the David Burr map of 1831; moreover, a num- 
ber of the John Farmer maps—1835, 1855, and 1873—point out this 
prairie region. 

This and some of the other Michigan prairies serve as good examples 
of the outwash plain. For the geographer and geologist these flatlands 
have proved of much interest.1®7 

105Collin, Branch County, 73-74. 

106This information and much of that used in the reparation of this prairie 


sketch were supplied by Aulene M. Chapin, Willard Library, Battle Creek. 
107Those interested in this aspect of the subject should consult Wallace W. 


me The Physiographic Provinces of North America, 202, 203, 206 (Boston, 
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Goguac Prairie has received modern prominence because a por- 
tion of it is occupied by Fort Custer and the W. K. Kellogg Regional 
Airfield. It assumed significance in the settlement period because of its 
proximity to the Territorial Road and its resultant accessibility. Gov- 
ernment surveyors Lucius Lyon, John Mullett, and Dorrance Williams 
worked in this region in the territorial period. Williams liked the land 
here and made it his home. One of the notable early settlers, John 
Stewart, contributed twenty-one children to the population of this 
part of inner Michigan. Many of the earlier emigrants came from Ver- 
mont and New York. 


GOODRICH PRAIRIE. As a separate entity, Goodrich Prairie is one 
of the smaller and less known of Michigan prairies. It is thought by 
some to be in reality a small part of Nottawa Prairie and hence would 
have a history related to the latter (which see). In Section 6, Colon 
Township, St. Joseph County, there is a community known as Prairie 
Corners at which lived Byron Q. Goodrich, for whom the prairie 
might have been named.!® Goodrich Prairie appears in the early 
history of the Methodist Church for southern Michigan, mentioned 
above in connection with Edwards’ Prairie. 


GOURDNECK PRAIRIE. One of the prairie fathers for whom the War 
of 1812 was a vivid memory settled on Gourdneck Prairie. He was 
John McComsey. He fought under General James Winchester in 
January, 1813, at Frenchtown (Monroe) on the River Raisin, was 
taken prisoner under General Henry A. Proctor and removed to Can- 
ada. He was one of the survivors of this episode in American history 
for whom the watchword, “Remember the River Raisin!” was more 
than empty words. He was later rewarded with bounty lands from 
the government.1!° 

Gourdneck Prairie and Gourdneck Lake are located in a northwest- 
erly direction from Vicksburg. On several of the Farmer maps the 
prairie is clearly indicated, in a definite gourd-shape with the neck of 
the gourd pointing south." It is also called East Prairie on these maps 
and in other occasional records, this designation having been used 

108Weissert, Southwestern Michigan, 247. 
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undoubtedly by settlers on Prairie Ronde immediately to the west. 
Gourdneck was accorded an area of twenty-five hundred acres in one 
of the early histories.11? 


GRAND PRAIRIE. This prairie is in Kalamazoo County northwest of 
the city of Kalamazoo. It is clearly shown on the Farmer map of 1835 
as being some four miles in extent, with an Indian village located on 
the north rim of the prairie. A later estimate gives the prairie the much 
smaller area of eight hundred acres, which is probably nearer actual- 
ity..3 The Blois Gazetteer lists it as being fertile and dry and three 
miles directly west of the village of Kalamazoo; the Indian village is 
also mentioned.!1* Thomas reports that Grand Prairie is nearly as large 
as Gull Prairie, and that it is situated four miles northwest of the 
geographical center of the county.145 

Benjamin Drake from Pennsylvania plowed the first furrow on the 
prairie, thus initiating it for the white man. However, it had long 
been cultivated by Potawatomi squaws. Settler Drake, arriving in 1832, 
found one Conway of Dexter exercising squatter’s rights on the prairie 
and from Conway purchased his improvements and pre-emption privi- 
leges.116 A downeast Yankee, Epaphroditus Ransom from Vermont, 
later to be governor of Michigan, experienced Grand Prairie hospitality 
in 1834. Ransom with his family arrived in Bronson [Kalamazoo] and 


found their way to the north side of Grand Prairie, where the hospitable 
home of John P. Marsh gave them shelter. Grand Prairie at that time was 
a perfect Eden. Two or three improvements around its edge, marked by 
“the smoke that so gracefully curled,” were all the inroads that civilization 
had made upon that garden spot of nature—which now [1869] has its 
hardy, prosperous husbandman to every quarter section.117 

The red man’s remedy for snake bite was a weed or herb which 
grew on Grand Prairie. Thereby hangs a tale handed down by Jesse 
Turner, surveyor and contemporary of Titus Bronson, Hosea B. Hus- 
ton, Anthony Cooley, Cyrus Burdick, and Stephen Vickery. 

The flats along Arcadia Creek were all covered with tall hazel brush, 
and the Indian trail was along what is now Main Street, passing off to the 

112Durant, History of Kalamazoo County, 58. 

113Durant, History of Kalamazoo County, 58. 

114Blois, Gazetteer, 292. 
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north beyond the United States Land Office, so as to cross the river at the 
ford near the old trading post. ... One day some of us were standing in 
front of the clerk’s office and heard a whooping down the trail; looking that 
way we saw an Indian coming like a buck up the trail running and every 
few rods giving a bound high above the hazel brush with a whoop at every 
jump. He stopped when he reached us and asked for whisky. He said 
he was poking round a stump when a massassauga sprang up and bit an- 
other’s bare breast. He wanted whisky to make him strong to run to Grand 
Prairie to get weeds to cure the snake bite. Vickery got him a big drink of 
whisky, telling him to stop on his way back for more, for he wanted to see 
the weed. He ran off toward Grand Prairie and in a wonderfully short 
time came back with a handful of weeds—which I knew very well and 
would know today—got another drink of whisky and ran off to the wigwam 
to pound up the weeds into a poultice to apply to the snake bite. The bitten 
Indian got well.118 


GRANDVILLE PRAIRIE. When the pole boat, Cinderella, was 
launched at Grandville in June, 1837, the entire river community was 
witness to the event, and revelry spread up and down the river and 
across the diminutive prairie where the first homes were built. The 
Cinderella proved herself a worthy craft, her deck was vibrant with 
music and dancing, and her maiden voyage undoubtedly included 
several trips to the rapids of the Grand, upriver. David Tucker had 
come to Grandville Prairie as its first settler in 1832, to be followed 
soon by Gideon H. Gordon, Luther Lincoln, Joseph B. Copeland, 
Hiram Jenison, William R. Godwin, and Jonathan F, Chubb.!?® 
They and their families were probably on hand for the Cinderella’s 
launching. ; 

Although current thinking does not usually associate prairie terrain 
with the city of Grandville, the original settlers had the matter very 
much in mind. Much of the Grand Valley was heavily wooded, but 
here was a spot which was open country. An early gazetteer furnishes 
this description: _ 

Grandville, a village, handsomely situated on a small prairie, on the 
western border of Kent county, on the south bank of Grand River, at 
the confluence of Buck and Rush creeks. . . . Schooners and steamboats of 


the first class can ascend the river as far as Grandville, and smaller boats as 
far as the rapids.12° 


118Weissert, Southwestern Michigan, 146-47. 
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Grandville Prairie was often called the little prairie.1*! It was linked 
to Grand Rapids not only by the river but by the trail which followed 
southwest out Waterloo Street (now Market) to the Grandville settle- 
ment. Douglass Houghton visited the area in 1838 and reported gyp- 
sum deposits in the Plaster Creek neighborhood. 

To this day, one of the leading streets of Grandville is called Prairie 
Street, lending present day emphasis to the prairie memories here. 


_ GULL pRaIRiIE. An occasional errant gull may still be seen in grace- 
ful flight over the Kalamazoo country. Food conscious as they are, they 
frequent more often the river mouths along the Lake Michigan shore 
at St. Joseph, Saugatuck, Grand Haven, and the like, their cries reveal- 
ing hunger. Upstream flights were doubtless common in those settle- 
ment days, however, when both game and fish were abundant. Gull- 
frequented, the large body of fish-laden water in the present Richland 
region became known as Gull Lake. Southwesterly from the lake, “as 
the gull flies,” lay Gull Prairie, named both for the lake and the birds. 

Gull Prairie was much in the news in the early days. Besides being 
one of the larger prairies of the section and one of the most fertile, it 
lay in the path of inner Michigan migration and was hailed as one of 
the choice neighborhoods. It attracted both Indian and white. The 
red man found the prairie and nearby lakes to his liking. He hated to 
leave them when edged out by white settlers. Much Indian traffic had 
crossed Gull Prairie. The great Indian double trail from Toldeo to 
Mackinaw crossed here from the southeast, possibly a half mile east of 
the present village on the prairie.!*? Emigrant parties bound for the 
Grand River Valley region and points north left Kalamazoo by way of 
the Gull Prairie road, proceeding north across Gull Prairie to Yankee 
Springs, Middlevillage, and the forks of the Grand where it is met 
by the Thornapple. ‘The Gull Prairie trails were important. In 1840 
when the new road was blazed from Hastings to Battle Creek, the 
only outlet was by way of Yankee Springs and Gull Prairie, circuitous 
though it may have been.1** Gull Prairie was linked to Gun Plains by 
an Indian trail—precursor of today’s road to Plainwell. 
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The prairie was buzzing with the business of settlement from 1830 
on. At first its activity and reputation rivaled that of Kalamazoo vil- 
lage.124 Numerous “squat claims” on the prairie in the period before 
the land came into the market attest to pioneer competence in land 
appraisal. More than a dozen families from Ohio and eastern states— 
the squatters—arrived during the 1830 season and beat the post-survey 
sales by a year. A company of these early arrivals formed at Hudson, 
Ohio, in 1830 the Kalamazoo Emigration Society of Michigan for the 
purpose of establishing a settlement center in the area. They hailed 
from that part of Ohio where Titus Bronson had lived. They drew up 
their own set of resolutions, a veritable Kalamazoo compact. Dual 
village centers were set up on Gull Prairie at Geloster toward the north 
rim of the prairie and at “the corners.” The latter became known as 
Richland, appropriately descriptive of the bountiful rolling meadows 
spreading out in all direcitons, the name having been suggested by 
Deacon Simeon Mills at a barn raising in 1832.125 Geloster no longer 
appears on the maps today, but it appeared in glowing terms in early 
history, both on maps and in the emigrant guides. One of the latter 
states: “Geloster, a village in Richland township, in the northern part 
of Kalamazoo county on Gull Prairie. It contains a post office, 2 
churches, 4 stores, and several mechanics. It is a flourishing village, 
first commenced in 1833, and now contains many families.”!2° Rich- 
land at “the corners” occupies more of a mid-prairie location than did 
Geloster and has continued as a lively community center for more than 
a century. Both community nuclei are clearly shown on one of the 
early Farmer maps—that for 1835. . 

Gull Prairie’s story is a fascinating one, worthy of much more space 
than is given to it here. To the north near Cressey came Baptist mis- 
sionary Leonard Slater to establish on a large tract of land the perfect 
community for Chief Noonday’s Indians, each family having its own 
garden spot. To this red man’s utopia, which worked well for several 
years, came about fifty families of Slater devotees.!27 They fre- 
quented the village centers on the prairie and were a common sight 
at Gull Prairie events. And no sooner had the prairie’s first white ar- 
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rivals erected their rough shelters in 1832 than the Black Hawk 
scare came to make the summer a period of recurrent worry. 
The Black Hawk tales emanating from Gull Prairie are many and 
varied. One report, obviously absurd, has it that about one thousand 
men met at Gull Prairie and went forth to help capture the famous 
Indian.!28 Such an enormous number of white men had never so much 
as visited this part of Michigan territory. More dependable reports 
show that about a dozen men from Gull Prairie responded to an alarm 
brought by a postrider from White Pigeon Prairie. These men marched 
to the big island on Prairie Ronde, where men from many parts of 
southwest Michigan assembled at a common rendezvous, dubbed for 
the occasion, “Camp Jackson.” This improvised army of from one to 
two hundred men trained and drilled for a fortnight and betook them- 
selves home. In response to another alarm, they reassembled at Prairie 
Ronde, marched to the St. Joseph region, where Niles was a young 
river town, fought mosquitoes for two days, and returned to their 
homes. Bivouacked for the night on the return trip two miles east of 
Young’s Prairie, a phony alarm planned and executed by Lyman I. 
Danields, an attorney of Prairie Ronde and acting lieutenant colonel, 
set the camp alive with action. “Chief Shavehead and his braves are 
upon us!” went the cry and for a time the prairie boys thought at last 
they would have a chance to test their mettle. They returned to their 
homes and subsequent alarms and supposed summons found the Gull 
Prairie men interested only in husbandry.1*° 

Gull Prairie’s village center, Richland, is one of the most picturesque 
of Michigan communities. 


HARRIS PRAIRIE. No guidebooks or gazetteers have been found 
which refer to Harris Prairie. With the passing of years the name of 
Harris Prairie has been all but forgotten. Only casual references in 
the records prevent the total loss of this prairie name. Circuit rider 
James T. Robe (see Edwards’ Prairie above) called here. His story 
includes brief mention of Harris Prairie, associating it with the area 
now occupied by the city of Three Rivers, Michigan.1°° Allen Good- 
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bridge, in a letter recorded by Sue I. Silliman, refers to the “beautiful 
plain around Three Rivers, ten or twelve miles,” all or part of which 
may have been known in the settlement period as Harris Prairie.1 
Enoch Harris settled on Genesee Prairie in 1829, however, no refer- 
ences seem to associate him with the prairie area here. 


INDIAN PRAIRIE. Take the road south from White Pigeon village, 
cross the White Pigeon River, and you are on Indian Prairie. There 
stands a small well-proportioned building full of memories for many— 
the Indian Prairie schoolhouse. All about extends land of high fertility, 
an area whose history is closely akin to that of White Pigeon Prairie 
immediately to the north. Food and land-conscious squaws could not 
have missed the potentialities of such productive prairie land as this. 
Used by Indians for their gardens, frequented often by them, and 
crossed by Indian trails, the prairie perpetuates in its fitting name a 
store of memories. It serves as one of the approaches to Michigan from 
Indiana at the south. 

In September, 1945, Mrs. Cora Van Fleet of White Pigeon, whose 
father was Charles Gardner, an early settler on Indian Prairie, told 
the writer that Indian Prairie is thought of as being a separate entity 
from White Pigeon Prairie, despite its nearness to the south. She spent 
many years as a resident on this prairie and attested to its Indian asso- 
ciations. 


JOHNNYCAKE PRAIRIE. The word “johnnycake” is an Americanism 
of doubtful origin, but there is little or no doubt about this lowly food 
prepared with corn meal and in this case, water, as having served as 
an important element of survival in this prairie neighborhood. It was 
johnnycake or nothing for at least one sizeable family of children who 
attended the first school on the prairie. Day after day it was johnny- 
cake which furnished their school lunch. This daily johnnycake junket 
for these moppets resulted in the school’s being named the Johnny- 
cake School, after which the plate-like terrain about it became 
Johnnycake Prairie. ‘To this day the name survives for both prairie and 
school, although the latter has evolved from log to framed structure, 
to the red brick building now standing.15? 
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This Michigan prairie may be found at the southwest edge of the 
city of Three Rivers; it is located in Section 24, Fabius Township, St. 
Joseph County. It also extends somewhat into Section 13. The old 
Bucks Township, which in the settlement period included both Fabius 
and Lockport, was organized at the home of Hiram Harwood of 
Johnnycake Prairie.1%8 


LAGRANGE PRAIRIE. If you were a landlooker in the early days of 
Cass County approaching a large prairie toward the center of the 
county, you might have found this reference in your gazatteer: “La- 
Grange Prairie is a considerable tract of prairie land, lying in the 
central part of LaGrange township, in the county of Cass. It is con- 
veniently situated to mill streams, and is surrounded with heavily 
timbered lands.” 184 Fox reports it lies in Sections 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 
22, 27 and 28 of LaGrange Township, Cass County, covers about 
2,240 acres, and was first called Townsend’s Prairie after early settler 
Abram Townsend. Fox’s map also shows the prairie with an interest- 
ing irregular shape and located south of LaGrange village and north- 
west of Cassopolis.1*> The Farmer territorial map of 1835 clearly 
indicates the location of the prairie also. 

Abram Townsend may have been something of an admirer of La- 
Fayette, since he is reported to have named the township here after 
the famous patriot’s home in France.1°* The name presently was 
applied also to the village, prairie, and lake in this neighborhood. 

The year 1832 saw aquatic goings-on here which would almost 
belie LaGrange Prairie’s inland location. A fifteen-ton boat was built 
by one Captain Barnard and his son and hauled by wagon to the St. 
Joseph River for launching, thus giving this prairie a touch of naviga- 
tional history. The Barnard boat proved a bonanza. It served as a 
freight carrier between the St. Joseph River and Chicago for several 
years; the very first trip, one of three days, netted profits of two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars.1%* 
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LITTLE PRAIRIE RONDE. Climax Prairie may have had its Moore and 
Hascall harvester (see narrative above), but there was plenty of talk 
and flurry in 1845 when B. Hathaway brought the Hussey reaper to 
Little Prairie Ronde. It was reported to be giving good service on the 
prairie thirty years later in 1875,158 

The Indians lived here too. Potawatomi Chief Weesaw, with a 
band of about a hundred followers, occupied the prairie at intervals.1®° 
He is reported to have been a conservationist of the first order with 
farming and hunting grounds in several southern Michigan counties; 
he visited his hunting grounds every third year to allow for game 
restoration. 

As early as 1829 settlers arrived. One setback is recorded in the loss 
of equipment vital to the pioneer. At a cabin building bee a brush 
fire caused the loss of the settlement’s only saw and auger—an event 
little short of calamity. 

Little Prairie Ronde is not especially small, despite its name. There 
are many smaller prairies in southern Michigan. It is said to include 
some sixteen hundred acres or more. It is given its name to distinguish 
it from Prairie Ronde, a much larger prairie lying to the northeast in 
Kalamazoo County. The prairie is almost entirely in Cass County, 
although its northern tip extends over into Van Buren. A post office 
named Little Prairie Ronde is listed in one of the early directories.1*° 


LITTLE SHERRAR PRAIRIE. ‘This is a small prairie located in Section 
26, Brooks Township, Newaygo County, southwest of the city of 
Newaygo. Today it takes in more territory than the diminutive prairie 
which met the eye of the pioneer. It appears directly east of the famed 
high rollway on the Muskegon and is crossed by state highway 46, 
the route from Newaygo to Howard City. Little Sherrar Prairie was 
named for an old settler who lived in the region. Memories of loggers, 
the nearby Indian spring at the foot of the bluff, and the old buildings 
on the prairie are interestingly told in a recent history focused on 
Newaygo County." 


[To be continued | 
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«America” Letters from Holland 
Edited by John Yzenbaard 


SHORTLY AFTER ALBERTUs C. VAN Raatte and his group left for the 
United States, a band of Zeelanders embarked on four vessels also 
bound for this country. They were undecided as to whether they 
should follow Van Raalte or Hendrik P. Scholte, who had settled at 
Pella, Iowa. It was finally determined that the leader of the first of the 
four vessels to arrive at New York should make the decision, leave word 
in New York, and that the other Hollanders would then follow. 

Jannes Van de Luijster, Sr., was the leader of the group which first 
disembarked. Scholte was in New York at the time and persuaded the 
group to join his colony in Iowa. However, dissension soon arose and, 
at Buffalo, the Zeelanders decided to go to Michigan and join Van 
Raalte. 

In Van de Luijster’s party were Cornelis and Cornelia Van Malsen, 
son and daughter of A. Van Malsen. Cornelia’s fiance, Jannes Van de 
Luijster, Jr., was one of the emigrant party. The brother and sister 
wrote letters to their parents; young Van de Luijster also wrote to the 
elder Van Malsens, both before and after his marriage to Cornelia 
Van Malsen. Eight Letters from My Children in the Colony of Hol- 
land is the result. The elder Van Malsen, who apparently was a school- 
teacher, had these letters published to serve as a guide to other emi- 
grants contemplating settlement in the United States. In his intro- 
duction and in the footnotes he appended to the letters, A. Van Malsen 
took the opportunity to air his own views and comments and also to 
put his farewell to his friends and relatives in print. But although he 
indicated that he planned to emigrate to the United States, apparently 
he never made the ocean voyage. 

Many Dutch came to this country on the strength of “America” let- 
ters sent back by relatives or friends. Sometimes those reports would 
be printed and circulated from hand to hand in the Dutch provinces. 
That Van Malsen had the letters from his children and his son-in-law 
published was not an unusual occurrence. These letters were printed 
in a small pamphlet as Achttal Brieven Mijner Kinderen uit de Kolonie 
Holland in Amerika and appeared in 1848 from the press of J. Boden, 
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a printer of Zwijndrecht. An illustration of the cover may be found in 
Ebenezer, edited by Dr. Henry S. Lucas, which appeared in 1947 in 
connection with Holland’s centennial celebration. So far as this editor 
knows, only one copy of Van Malsen’s pamphlet, that in the Burton 
Historical Collection, survives. The editor is indebted to the Bur- 
ton Historical Collection for the loan of this copy in translating Eight 
Letters from My Children in the Colony of Holland. He believes that 
they are worth publishing in Michigan History for they show the 
deep religious feeling of the colonists and they give a picture of life in 
the colony during its early days as it was experienced and witnessed 
by three of the settlers. 

The younger Van de Luijster had hopes of becoming a minister, but 
nearly every letter contains the news that Van Raalte was so busy 
with other work that he had no time for tutorial tasks. Consequently 
young Van de Luijster, who married Cornelia Van Malsen on Sep- 
tember 12, 1847, busied himself with other tasks. Two of the letters 
were written by Cornelis Van Malsen. He did not remain in Mich- 
igan long but returned to Buffalo, where he died shortly after. 

Deep religious feeling runs through all the letters. Emphasis is 
placed upon the Dutch colony as a place of opportunity. There is also 
considerable advice as to what provisions should be brought, what pit- 
falls to beware of, and how the emigrant should conduct himself upon 
arrival in the United States. 


EIGHT LETTERS FROM MY CHILDREN IN THE COLONY 
OF HOLLAND 


A. Van Malsen 


Dear READER: 

I hereby call to your attention eight letters written by my children 
from the colony at Holland. Originally I had no intention of publish- 
ing them, but when God’s plan dictated that I was to follow, I wanted 
to leave these letters for the benefit of my family and relatives and also 
to bid farewell. Now it appears that God has different plans for us, I 
am inclined to withhold these pages, but urgent reasons restrain me. 
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There is a good deal in these letters that will prove of value to other 
emigrants, and my words of farewell are as sincere as though I had 
actually left. The Dutch settlement in Michigan was favorably re- 
ceived and encouraged; recently the governor of that state addressed 
the legislature and praised the colonists so highly for their piety and 
civic-mindedness that, at his suggestion, it granted seven thousand 
acres for the construction of three roads, as well as for the develop- 
ment of the mouth of the Black Lake in order that seafaring ships may 
reach the colony. 

I am deeply grieved by the death of my dear son Cornelis Robart, 
who passed away at Buffalo, in the state of New York. The news was 
received via an American newspaper and the article described his godly 
life and death; I hope to treat this article later. 

He, who need not answer for His deeds, who wounds and heals, 
comfort us and be gracious to each one of us. 

N.B. Please excuse the errors in the placing of footnotes. 


Ho.tianp, Orrawa County, Micuican 
12 July, 1847 
Dear Parents, BROTHERS AND SISTERS, AND OTHER Dgar RELATIVES 
AND FRIENDs: 

God be thanked! We have arrived in the haven of our desire. God 
has heard and answered your prayers and also ours. The Lord was 
with us and so we did not fear. Due to favorable weather, we flew 
over the ocean in only thirty-three days. At four in the morning, on 
the fourth of May, we left Vlissingen. We sailed past various ships. 
We estimated that about a thousand emigrants left Vlissingen with 
us. While at Vlissingen, on Sunday, I twice spoke a few words of 
exhortation. By evening we were able to see England with the city 
of Dover quite nearby. The city is well situated. During the night, 
between the sixth and seventh of May, we left the channel and found 
ourselves on the ocean. On the seventh, seasickness began to trouble 
us. There were three of us who were bothered but little; I was indis- 
posed for only a half hour. Cornelia and two others suffered most— 
nearly the entire voyage—but she is now well again. On the eighth of 
May, as well as on two other occasions, we were becalmed; some, be- 
cause of their ignorance, thought the calms were storms. We experi- 
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enced no storms whatever. Our voyage was a prosperous one with 
winds usually favorable. Often I thought: How can this sometimes 
be such a raging sea! It taught me God’s might. No wonder that I 
sometimes thought: I am now separated from everything; I am with 
God alone. At times I experienced moments when my soul pondered 
over God’s might. That was especially true at sunset. Also, when the 
sun arose in the morning, it reminded me of the Netherlands, with its 
thousands of memories, foremost among which were those of my 
loved ones. Then I prayed for you, my dear relatives, probably at the 
same moment that you were kneeling before God and asking favor for 
us at the throne of Grace. 

Once we saw an iceberg of unbelievable size, a floating mass. Some- 
times fish as large as horses, etc. It was wonderful for me to see the 
effervescent sea appear at night as though it were fire, due to phos- 
phorescent action. One night we saw the northern lights above Jupi- 
ter; the first mate, who was with me, had never seen it so beautiful. 

Four people died at sea: an old woman and three children. Van de 
Luijster and I took turns officiating at the short burial services Cat 
which all the people were reverently gathered on the deck). 

When we finished the corpse was committed to the sea. Then the 
captain asked us to write out our service for him and this we did. Such 
a burial is a gruesome scene. We had many who were ill on board, 
but the Lord blessed the ministrations of Dr. V. Nus; among other 
cases was one man whose right shoulder had been injured by the pitch- 
ing of the ship. If he had not been treated, he would have been left 
unable to care for his wife and three children. We have ample reason 
for being thankful that no more accidents occurred because often our 
baggage would roll around. Besides, many people wore wooden shoes. 
I consider it best not to make a voyage to America such as that was 
while wearing wooden shoes. 

On Sundays we were at liberty to have religious services; if the 
weather were mild they were conducted on the deck while captain, 
mates, sailors, and all the passengers reverently listened. Van de 
Luijster and I took turns leading these services and, so far as possible, 
chose appropriate texts. How pleased we were that there were scarcely 


1On this ship were 180 emigrants, among whom were eighty children, and 
many of the passengers were ill, even when they boarded the ship. 
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any insects to be found even though we did experience some warm 
weather. Our captain insisted upon cleanliness. : 

Anyone who comes over should be sure to provide sufficient changes 
of clothing. I write this in all sincerity. Our folk were a cleanly people. 
Although I had access to a cabin, I was usually between decks, where 
conditions were just as good and in some respects even better. Cor- 
nelia, who also had cabin space, left it after a few days and also chose 
to live between the decks. It is a good thing to take some refreshments 
along, such as prunes, lemons, dried apples, currant juice, etc., etc., 
In general there was peace and love prevailing on board, but a certain 
amount of compromise is necessary among so many passengers. Inso- 
far as possible choose the same time of year we did for the trip. This 
little information is sufficient concerning our voyage. Arriving at 
New York on the sixth of June, I found, among other acquaintances, 
Rev. Scholte. We were glad to find each other in good health. I hope 
to write Rev. Brummelkamp. Be sure to read his letter or a copy of it, 
for it contains important items which I can not best repeat at this time.” 
Our overland journey cost us a great deal of money and also grief.? I 
want to warn each of you against Ellinckhuijzen and his partner who, 
speaking Dutch and posing as friends, are in reality the greatest of 
frauds. I can not emphasize enough that you should learn English. 
In knowing that you will be bringing a treasure with you. How often 
I have felt sorry for a person who looked as though he were not pos- 
sessed of his reason and was openly cheated without being aware of 
it. One learns quickly from an experience like that. Anyone who has 
learned English in the Netherlands need not be surprised if, at first, 
he understands little of what is said here, for the accent here is strange; 
however, one soon becomes accustomed to it—sometimes within a half 
hour, as was the case with myself. All American industries are on a 
large scale, and I can say from experience that bread is to be found 
here; nay, more than bread for all who will work, whatever be their 

2The emigrants from Zeeland, which included my two children, were deter- 
mined, even before leaving Antwerp, to join the colony of Rev. Van Raalte. At 


New York they were urged, not exactly in a Christian manner, to change their 
plans and unite with others going to St. Louis. It was decided to do this. At 


Buffalo—understanding the situation better—they broke their agreement, in a 
perfectly legal manner, and made another which would bring them to Michigan. 
3Because of the foregoing misfortune and the eleven-day stay on the canal- 


boat between Albany and Buffalo; one should use the railway. 
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occupation. The Hollanders are esteemed everywhere and if they 
are acquainted with English their prospects are indeed good. Yester- 
day we sent a group of laborers and servant girls to the little city of 
Kalamazoo and there they were received with open arms.* On our 
journey overland we encountered several trustworthy men who gladly 
furthered the cause of the Hollanders. We did not make the trip di- 
rectly across Michigan® but instead sailed entirely around; this was at 
least a hundred dollars cheaper, for there was little demand for the 
hauling of goods by rail to our little colony.* Thus we arrived on the 
evening of the twenty-sixth at our present settlement. The point of 
debarkation from the steamer is a two hours’ journey from Reverend 
Van Raalte’s’ residence. Van de Luijster and I hurried over there, our 
trip being expedited by the finding of a boat, which we appropriated; 
a boat—like so many of those to be found here—consisting of a hollowed 
tree trunk. What a joy to greet Rev. Van Raalte and to learn that all 
was well. Just imagine this—from that time until now I have been 
living at the minister’s house! I hope to be of great help to him by 
doing some of the detail work with which he is burdened, also to act 
as interpreter for some of the English people who come here, and to 
draw some maps showing our location and its immediate vicinity. 
When I have more time, I hope to send you the maps, or perhaps Rev. 
Brummelkamp will send his over if you ask, and then father can copy 
them. You see, I am sending this either this week or next along with 
some letters for Rev. Brummelkamp. I think the area selected has been 
well chosen and is unusually well located for trade.® ‘There are so many 
things to do! So many! God strengthen us! 

Dear Parents! I sincerely hope you are coming, but do not do so 
until you have heard from me again. There are various reasons why 

4Wages are triple the amount usually paid. 

5This can be ios by railway as far as Kalamazoo. 

6The opportunity for doing this will doubtless increase, for the distance is 
only six townships, or a journey of ten to thirteen hours. 

7They landed at the mouth of Black River and Black Lake through which 
the river reaches Lake Michigan. 

8. |. unusually well located for trade,” between two important rivers: the 
Grand River, about a four hours’ journey to the north; and the Kalamazoo 
River, flowing in a southerly direction and three hours away, while the Black 
River traverses the colony itself; with its thousand colonists now and the thou- 
sands more that will follow, it will soon stretch to both rivers. See the ——— 

publi- 


letter written by Rev. Van Raalte on January 30, 1847, from Detroit an 
cized by Rev. A. Brummelkamp. Arnhem, J. W. Swaan. 
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I suggest this. And if it should become necessary for you to come very 
soon, inform me so that I can make the necessary arrangements. One 
need not worry about trouble here; employment can be found immedi- 
ately both in and outside of our colony. On an average one can earn 
not less than six schellingen daily and as much as one and a half or two 
dollars. In some respects the servant is better off here than is his 
master. ‘There is much joy among the people at being free from the 
persecutions found in the Netherlands and also because it is so easy 
to obtain bread. Insofar as is possible I hope to inaugurate plans to 
bring some of my poor and believing friends here. 

How tragic it is to endure poverty in the Netherlands, while here all 
nature is waiting for people.? From various quarters I was asked in 
New York and Buffalo to stay as a lawyer upon quite advantageous 
terms. But I would rather be with my people. As yet I cannot answer 
the questions asked me, but no one need be concerned about employ- 
ment. Several reasons dictate that I be more familiar with this area 
before I answer all the questions I was asked. Now, dear parents, 
brothers, and sisters, I do not doubt but that the Lord will soon bring 
you to me. Hooge Zwaluwe brings to mind many events and remi- 
niscences.!° Some pleasant,!! also many that are not.12 May God 
distress those who sought to cause you suffering and perhaps are still 
trying to do so. And that to their own sorrow. But be cheerful. God 
will scorn those that scorn you.1* May Mrs.—— , the wife of B—, 
become more and more aware of this; it will be up to her. May all the 
upright children of God beware of her; I loathe her position—God is 
my judge. I recall the last day at Hooge Zwaluwe, when I happened 

9How the price of various necessities has tripled within a few months and 
how every God-fearing resident of the Fatherland prays that order will come 
out of the present disorder and true light out of the reigning darkness, can be 
even better portrayed by the well-chosen words of the poet Isaac Da Costa. 

10These would fill a good sized volume. 

11God has blessed us here, unworthy as we are, for more than twenty-eight 
eT PEight of our sixteen children were taken from us by early deaths; a boardin 
student died and was buried without his parents seeing him either ill or dead; 
one of my instructors and his brother, not heeding my advice, drowned; the 
wickedness of some people, who considered themselves better than others, caused 
us much grief. God forgive them and us our sins and unite our hearts through 
On et since childhood I have coveted the praise of men; this increased my 


pe but after a few years God used people to open my eyes and I was partially 
cured. 
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to encounter her in company of some others. What arrogance! 
“Women who are constantly studying and never will come to a knowl- 
edge of the truth!”—I hope she reads a copy of this letter.!* 

I would have written from New York and, in fact, had already 
begun to do so but was compelled to stop because of a lack of time, as 
well as a terrible headache. Looking back, I am glad of it. Now, my 
dear ones! God be your strength as well as ours! Heartily greet my 
relatives at Zwijndrecht, ’s Gravendeel, Zwaluwe, in Gelderland, and 
all the rest. Remember me to my dear friends. Perhaps you have heard 
from Rev. Brummelkamp; write about it and enclose a copy of his 
letter. Oh, my dear relatives! Be of good courage! Be joyful! We are 
all strangers; peace awaits us at the further side of the grave. I end by 
saying “Farewell” to all who ask about me. Greet Rev. M., Rev. B., 
and other acquaintances. Greet all who love us. Pray for our welfare 
at the throne of Grace. Ye that fear God, remember me. Let us daily 
serve the Lord in righteousness. Inform Rev. Br. that the Van Raalte 
family is well. Rev. Van Raalte has much courage. I am happy that 
I can be of service to him. Preparing the maps is pleasing work, for I 
think: It is for those whom I love best. I end with a prayer that the 
Lord may guide our paths. Lord be with me and my dear family and 
relatives! Be with us in this strange land—lead us and make us glad 
by Thy deeds. Now, dear parents, relatives, and friends: God bless 
you all. Farewell! 

Cornetis R. vAN Matsen 

Especially greet Mr. de L—— and family. 

Many of my friends are here and this is a matter of daily joy to me. 
I believe there are approximately a thousand people here, and we are 
expecting hundreds more in our vicinity. I wish that you would give 
Rev. Br. copies of this letter and those accompanying it, written by 
my sister and Van de Luijster. 


Hotxianp, Orrawa County, Micuican 
11 July, 1847 
Dear Parents: 
You are probably anxious to receive letters from us. I have often 
said to Cornelis: “If only our relatives knew how well the Lord had 


14My heart still bleeds at the thought that the tongue, with divine permission, 
when motivated by conceit and haughtiness, judges and condemns a neighbor. 
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led and prospered us!” It has been beyond expectation. I hope you 
have received the letter we wrote at Vlissingen; then you will know 
that we left the coasts of our country on May 4. That same evening 
we saw the coasts of England and the lights of the city of Dover. ‘Two 
days later we were out of the channel and on the great ocean. I soon 
became seasick and was so ill the following five days that I was unable 
to keep down any food, not even a sip of water. I felt so miserable 
that I often cried that death was upon me. I finally recovered a bit 
but later, when the sea would become a bit rough, I would become 
more or less upset again; consequently I did not fall entirely in love 
with the sea. Van de Luijster was indisposed during the voyage too 
but is now better. 

Several of our fellow passengers suffered from ordinary illnesses. 
1 was permitted in the cabin but, after two days and two nights, pre- 
ferred to be between the decks, for here there was considerably less 
motion. I could always go into the cabin and enjoyed the friendship 
of the captain and mates. 

We did not experience any storms, although we were occasionally 
becalmed and then, if the ship lay in a slanting position, our house- 
hold effects would roll through each other. Usually we had mild 
weather; at times the sea was as a mirror. The nice weather also per- 
mitted us to sit on the deck, and, since this was beneficial to our health, 
the captain favored it. The Lord kept me from fearing disaster, and 
I still often thank Him for this. It was unusually calm when we 
crossed the channel, which ordinarily is dangerous because of the 
storms, the sandbars, and shallows. There are beautiful views along 
the channel. 

New York is a big and busy city. As soon as we arrived I realized 
what I missed most—a knowledge of English—for nothing else is heard 
in America. I met a few who spoke French, which made things easier. 
In New York I met Reverend S—— and his wife and sister, also Mr. 
Veenh. and his wife. The overland trip took twenty days, eleven of 
which were spent on board a canalboat and the remainder on a steam- 
boat. These are very large, having three decks. You can well imagine 
how strange everything was for us. We passed various cities and vil- 
lages and we stopped at different places, sometimes for hours at a 
time; this was especially true when we were travelling from Albany to 
Buffalo by canalboat and so we had an opportunity to see these places. 
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We are now at our destination, a colony which numbers about a 
thousand people. You can imagine that we endure many hardships in 
a wild forest. Many are living in log houses but many still find them- 
selves in huts made of foliage. Forty of us, large and small, are living 
together. There are immigrants here from Vriesland, Drenthe, Over- 
ijssel, Zeeland, South-Holland, and elsewhere. More are arriving daily. 
I met Visser and his wife and Mrs. Stafast and her husband from South 
Beijerland (den Hitzert), and they informed me that Jan Schaap, 
brother of Mrs. Boot, lives south of here beyond Allegan. He is mar- 
ried to a girl from Winterwijk and they are living with a farmer who 
treats them well. The other friends, such as Barendrecht, are at St. 
Louis. We are expecting Rev. Van der Meulen and Stekete daily. 
S—— left Antwerp'® about three weeks earlier than we did and Rev. 
Van der Meulen left Hellevoetsluis about the same time as ourselves. 
May the Lord bring him safely to this place. We are somewhat con- 
cerned about him. I have also met two people from Sleeuwijk; one 
man is related to the family of Lambert de Visser (the truck gardener); 
both had often seen father at Rev. M’s church. We understand that 
Mrs. Boot’s parents, her brother-in-law from Doesburg, and Mr. van 
Schelven wish to come here. From settlers who have received letters 
from the Netherlands I gather that conditions are bad: that prices 
are increasing, people are dying from starvation, and that terrible riots 
are taking place, etc.1¢ 

Dear parents, sisters, and brothers! Not a day or a moment goes by 
that I do not think of you: often I shed tears when I think how we 
are separated. I spend many sleepless nights thinking of you and I 
find myself talking with you. My constant prayer to the Lord is: May 
we yet greet each other on this side of the grave. I take hope when I 
realize that the Lord will reunite us at His own time and place, pos- 
sibly even here. We especially feel the ties that bind us when we are 
so far removed from each other. 17 

Is .. .2 How does it go with... .? Is... already . . .» How are my dear 
little sisters, Me—— and Ae——? And how about my dear little brother 


15And, sixteen days after my children had arrived in the colony, still had not 
come; some immigrants spent three weeks on the sea and others the 
length of time to reach the same harbor. 

16The date of this letter should be noted. 

17Everyone who knew our patient, loving, and God-fearing daughter will 
know that these words are true. 
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Arie? Embrace them all for me. May they seek the Lord in their 
youth and learn to know Him. 

Write us as soon as possible after receiving these letters because I 
am anxious for news. Van de Luijster will probably return to the 
status of a farmer since Rev. Van Raalte has no time to give instruction. 
This discourages him, for the Lord has already given him so much. 
We do not plan to marry yet'® since our situations are still unstable 
and we have no income. His father has purchased a great deal of land, 
but it is not yet ready to be worked. The elder Van de Luijster would 
just as soon have his daughters, and also myself, spend some time with 
worthy Americans in order that we might learn English, for we cer- 
tainly need that knowledge here. Rev. Van Raalte and his wife prefer 
to have me live with my brother here, for the minister would like to 
have Cornelis remain here; we are on very good terms with the pastor 
and his wife. A structure is to be erected here which is to serve, at 
first, as a church and school. The Lord guide me according to His will 
and make me content. It is significant that the Lord has brought so 
many of His children here; it shall soon be evident what His plans 
are for the Netherlands. At every stopping place we met Hollanders, 
and so it can be said that they are scattered all over; the Americans 
here are very friendly toward the Hollanders. 

Now, dear parents, I must close. Greet grandmother and the rest 
of the family heartily for me, also my uncle and aunt at Drimmelen, 
the friends at Gertrudenberg and Low Zwaluwe, and all neighbors 
and acquaintances. The Van de Luijster family and other friends 
extend their greetings. The Lord bless you all. Remember me also in 
your prayers. Remember the Lord in all your ways, that He may lead 
you aright. Greet P. heartily for me as well as v. d. W. 

Having embraced each one of you in my thoughts, I close. 

Your loving daughter, 
C. M. van Matsen 

How is Mother bearing up in her sorrow? I hope that the Lord has 
comforted and strengthened her. When you write, I would like to re- 
ceive letters from others, including Mother. Dear mother! When you 
decide to come, bring a couple pounds of black woolen yarn; it is un- 

18When the Zeelanders suddenly left, our daughter chose to journey with the 


household of V. D. Luijster rather than leave him to whom she felt attached 
by double bonds of love, and God has given His blessing. 
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obtainable here. If you have an opportunity send it along with another. 
Farewell, my dear relatives! 
Written on our chest, in the open air. 


Hoxtanp, Orrawa County, Micuican 
12 July, 1847 
Dear Brotuer AND Att THose Ngar to You:?® 

I am glad your children have written you, for it gives me an oppor- 
tunity to add a few words. No doubt they have informed you of our 
prosperous journey. Thus, by the good hand of God, we have arrived 
in the new colony, after a favorable sea voyage of thirty-three days, 
while the overland trip occupied twenty days. As soon as we landed, 
Cornelis and I immediately found an opportunity to look up Reverend 
Van Raalte in order to acquaint him with our arrival. At one o'clock 
in the morning we wakened the minister. You can well imagine how 
glad we were to hear each others’ voices in the dark of the night and 
in a strange and unknown place. I can not write a great deal but I 
do want to give you a little hint: if you have not already decided to 
come to America with your wife and children, put it off a bit. Do not 
be too hasty, especially when you consider settling down in the colony, 
for there is yet too little development here for you and your household. 
Insofar as the future is concerned, I am much encouraged by the 
opportunities in agriculture, trade, and other occupations. Father has 
purchased 1920 acres land for himself and his children; we are busy 
constructing a road leading to it. There is a great deal to be done, but 
the day may come when we will have to fast because it will be difficult 
at first to obtain a steady supply of food. Concerning myself, to my 
deep regret and sometimes to my great sorrow, I must write that I 
have returned to my former occupation, working for my father. Others 
wanted to have me, but father can keep me busy and I owe him my 
services. I hope the Lord will strengthen me and give me courage to 
serve Him well in this way. 

At the end of our career everything shall be as wisdom, goodness, 
and love; and every believer will thankfully acknowledge it. Now, 
friends, I hope that you receive this in the best of health. I see no 
reason for marrying this year, but do not be concerned about her. | 


19The writer, now our son-in-law, was a boarding pupil of mine in 1840, 1841 
and 1842. Now he is a dear brother in the Lord. 
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hope to provide for her to the best of my abilities and, if we can obtain 
a sufficient income, we hope, with the Lord’s blessing and guidance, to 
marry. I love her dearly and already consider myself married to her be- 
fore the Lord. I wanted to write a few other things, but the sheet is 
filled and time is running short. The Lord bless you with blessings from 
above and blessings from below. May He be your guide in all cir- 
cumstances of life. Remember us in your prayers. 
I remain your loving brother in Christ, 
J. vAN DE LurjsTer, Jr. 


Hotxianp, Orrawa County, Micuican 
22 September, 1847 
Dear Parents, BROTHERS, AND SISTERS: 

Since I have an opportunity to enclose a letter with one which my 
brother is writing to a friend in the Netherlands, I am taking advan- 
tage of it and hope that this will find you in good health and happi- 
ness. We have both been indisposed but, through God’s goodness, are 
now well again. We had the fever a few times, but the Lord blessed 
the means used for our recovery. I am sure you will be pleased, dear 
parents, to learn that we were married on the twelfth of this month. 
Marriage according to the civil law is not the custom here, and so Rev. 
Van Raalte, in the presence of the congregation, performed the cere- 
mony. We must pray the Lord much that He will lead us for we do 
not know whether He will install Van de Luijster as a pastor. Van de 
Luijster preached in this city on an occasion when Rev. Van Raalte 
was out of town and Rev. Van der Meulen was indisposed. The Lord 
gave His blessing. Father Van de Luijster will help in beginning the 
work, and, if the Lord, who knows the heart, so desires, He will 
quickly prepare my husband to work in His congregation. 

The Van de Luijster family is agreeable to our marriage; they are 
very friendly. My brother gave me a black silk shawl, a dress of similar 
material, six silver spoons, a meat fork and a colored tablecloth; all 
of them, dear parents, very nice. Consequently I need not say how 
he feels toward me. Young Van de Luijster went to Chicago to buy 
those articles needed to set up housekeeping and he brought me a fine 
hat made of the best Italian straw with appropriate trimmings. I write 
this, dear parents, so that you will know of our love for each other, a 
fact which you well knew, but it can be nothing but pleasing to you 
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to learn this. Yes, dear parents, now that Cornelis and I are in this 
strange land, we feel even more strongly the ties of love which bind 
us to our family. However, I have many friends here, and God has 
often caused me to find favor in the eyes of the people here. Often I 
feel so happy and so fortunate that the Lord has brought me here; 
I would not care to return to the Netherlands. My constant prayer to 
God is that He will bring you all here in His time in order that we 
may together live and die here. I often think: Perhaps I will never 
again see my dear family on this side of the grave. This often drives 
me to the Lord. Oh, that those of us who do not yet know Him may 
turn from the powers of darkness and turn to His wonderful light in 
order that we may meet where there will be no more parting. Our 
lives, my dear ones, are so short that it is dangerous for us to postpone 
our conversion for even a single day. If we would only hear it said: 
“This one or that one is converted the Lord”—that would be the best 
news of all. Often we say: “If our sister W. were only here too! She 
would find everything so pleasant and advantageous.” She should 
let her hair remain long and A. and M. should permit theirs to grow, 
for it is the custom here not to cover the head; even children of two or 
three months are bareheaded. Marriage licenses, as such, are not nec- 
essary here. Every week more and more people arrive here from all the 
Netherlands provinces; the population now totals between sixteen 
and eighteen hundred. The plan is to have four villages, and action 
has already been taken on this. Even since our arrival many changes 
have taken place; many houses have been built and many trees cut 
down. I am getting along fairly well with English whenever I en- 
counter Americans. Be sure to learn English. For the past three weeks 
I have been living in the household of Rev. Van Raalte. When my 
brother was ill I came here to nurse him. Then I married, and Rev. 
and Mrs. Van Raalte wanted me to remain with them until our own 
house is completed and habitable. We enjoy the company of those 
fine people. Mrs. Van Raalte is a dear friend and a sister in the Lord; 
she is attached to me, too. Van de Luijster goes to his work from here 
each day. He does not know I am writing, but I know he wants to 
send greetings to you; he, too, is well. I hope you have received our 
first letters. We have not yet heard from you but are more hopeful 
with each passing week. We realize that we can scarcely expect news 
as yet. We will write jointly soon after hearing from you. 
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All of you should write often. Let me know concerning grand- 
mother’s family. Greet them heartily for me. Also greet our friends, 
neighbors, and acquaintances. I often recall my departure with satis- 
faction, thinking of the interest displayed by all.2° Dear family, may 
the Lord bless you all; remember us in prayer. Mrs. Van Raalte sends 
her best regards (the minister is out of town) as does Jennie, the maid. 
Having embraced you all in my thoughts, I remain, 

Your loving daughter and sister, 
C. M. van Matsen 


Hotianp, Orrawa County, Micuican 
22 September, 1847 
Dear ParENts AND FaMILy: 

Also a few words from me. I must be brief because of a lack of 
paper. I am writing a letter for a widow and I do not want the colony 
to pay double postage on account of us. You have probably gathered 
from Cornelia’s letter that all is well with us. The Lord has tried us 
with fevers but has graciously healed us. May the Lord make all well 
with us. It is so evident that He loves us according to His covenant. 
In my heart I feel that the Lord will make all well. The colony is 
growing. The population is increasing, and, in spite of the troubles 
attendant upon our settling here, it appears that the Lord will build 
here mightily. Every one is busy getting his house in order and re- 
moving trees from the land, and, in time, we hope to see our lands 
fruitful. As to carrying on my work, it is unfortunate that the people 
are scattered so much because, especially on rainy days, it is difficult, 
in fact impossible, to have regular attendance. You can well imagine 
that, because of the confusion here, no thought has been given to a 
school and from that it may be inferred that I do not give regular 
instruction. I feel that the colony should be better organized first. 
Another difficulty is that a teacher, without a contract or without extra 
pay, must settle down and make the best of it just like the artisans, 
and so I think that the colony has not yet sufficiently progressed. 
Therefore, after having given the matter considerable thought, I have 
concluded to leave for Buffalo at the first opportunity, for a good future 


20With the exception of the woman noted in the first letter who, due to pride 
and ambition, occasioned her a sleepless and frightening night because of her 
unkind treatment. And all under the name of Christianity! 
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awaits me there. I will not be entirely valueless to the Holland people, 
for many are to be found there. Concerning other news, I might 
mention that the marriage of my sister is very satisfactory to me. With 
the Lord’s blessing, young Van de Luijster will do well. In addition, 
and in accordance with his heart’s desire, he will be able to exhort the 
congregation on Sundays, although I doubt that he will become a min- 
ister by following the usual course of study. How often my soul longs 
for you! I would be so glad to have you here; however, I can not urge 
you to come just now. If W. would come here with a couple, I would 
praise God in greeting her, and I do not doubt but that she would 
find a good living with me. I could write much more, but this is only 
a note written because of the opportunity offered. May God be merci- 
ful to us all. Now you again know that we are well and I hope the 
same is true with yourselves. I often feel impelled to pray for you; 
please pray for us. The Van Raalte family is well. If opportunity 
offers, greet Rev. Brummelkamp and family; I am eagerly expecting a 
letter from them. Greet all my family and acquaintances. 

Your loving son, 

C. R. van Matsen 


Hoxianp, Orrawa County, Micuican 
16 November, 1847 
Dear Parents AND RELATIVES: 

Once again I have the opportunity to enclose some letters and this 
I do gladly. Van de Luijster has prepared a letter for Bruin and Oggel 
and they, with God’s guidance, will surely forward these. 

My loved ones! I can not write how I felt when the postmaster said: 
“There is a letter from the Netherlands for you!” I immediately dis- 
patched Van Raalte’s eldest son for it while I went to my room and 
thanked God but I also prayed for strength if the letter should contain 
the news that some of you had been taken away by death. But when I 
saw father’s handwriting, I shed a flood of tears and could only say, 
“How good the Lord is, Who has heard my prayers,” since I was still ex- 
pecting a letter from you. I presume that I can expect another one short- 
ly. This letter was written the twenty-fifth of September. I gathered 
that all of you were still in the land of the living and I hope and pray 
that this is still the case. I also gathered that those who were ill and near 
death are now well again.—The Lord be thanked for all the mercies 
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He has shown us. I am also happy that you wrote so much. Dear 
parents! I will have to keep my letters short because I do not dare to 
enclose an entire sheet with the two letters and so I shall mention 
only the more important items. About three weeks ago brother Cor- 
nelis left for Buffalo to follow his profession there, for, since everyone 
is busy building houses, no school building has been constructed. 

At first it will probably be more pleasant and prosperous for Cornelis 
in Buffalo. A good deal of self-denial is necessary in order to feel at 
home here. Rev. Van Raalte and many others would gladly have had 
Corn. remain here. He feels that I belong among them, but in look- 
ing back I can say, “The Lord reigns.” Dear father, it was a surprise 
for me to learn from your letters that your hearts are inclined to come 
here. My constant prayer to God has been that the Lord would show 
a way for you, for brother P., and A. to come here. I can truly say that 
there is a great need for teachers, and more colonists are coming. At 
first two or three will be necessary for our city and the villages of 
Zeeland, Vriesland, and Drenthe. My husband will speak about it 
with father, Rev. Van der Meulen, and Stekete. I do not doubt but 
that you will find employment here and, if you can get your affairs 
in order and think favorably of the proposal, I believe it would be well 
to come in the approaching spring. Father Van de Luijster has much 
influence here, as does Rev. Van Raalte, and both are very good to us. 


_ I am at times overcome by the kindness of the Van Raalte family. 


Since our marriage, we have been living in their household. Our 
house was completed some time ago, but Mrs. Van Raalte would not 
let us go; we live here bound by ties of love. Corn. was here too until 
his departure. When he was ill I took good care of him and when he 
left he had completely recovered. I have had no letter from him since 
he went away, but, speaking proportionately, American letters take 
longer to travel here than do letters from the Netherlands. I hope you 
have already received our second letter. In that I mentioned that we 
were married on September 12. My dear ones: may the Lord bless us, 
we serve each other through love. The Van de Luijster family treats 
us the same way. Last week we spent a couple of days with the family 
in Zeeland. The people there have cleaned up the place considerably 
and are happy, now that things are somewhat in order, that the Lord 
has delivered them from oppression; no one is in favor of returning. 
I was surprised at what I saw, so much has the Lord prospered those 
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people. It has been less than five months since we arrived and now 
there are good log houses and even handsome houses made of boards, 
with good cellars. The church there is already half built. Father walked 
with us a half hour before we arrived home. There is a great need for 
carpenters here, and the daily wage is a dollar, so that B—— can safely 
come over. V. St. and V. H. would prosper in the cities here, espe- 
cially if they would learn some English. All of you should learn the 
English language soon; often I am sorry that we did not begin with 
it sooner at home. I am getting along quite well with it now, and the 
Americans gladly speak with us. Many English speaking men and 
women come to see the minister, and then I talk as best I can. Mrs. 
Van Raalte and I have progressed about equally well. We are often 
asked to go to Allegan and other places. Van de Luijster is getting 
along well with English. When Rev. Van Raalte is out of town, which 
happens often and sometimes for long periods, Van de Luijster preaches 
and is blessed by it. When the Lord shows the way, he will gladly 
complete his studies. A big house of boards and a store is being con- 
structed for —— and Company and we will work for them for —— 
dollars monthly. We have all the household necessities required. A 
sister of Van de Luijster is coming to live with us and that will be a 
big help. We are all well and so are keeping up with things. I enjoy 
much peace of mind. Many have been ill this summer and some have 
died but no more than might be expected; more illness and deaths are 
to be expected among immigrants because of the changes in soil, at- 
mosphere, and mode of living. Worthy parents, we hope to answer 
the questions in your letters soon—when we will have more time to 
write and will have received some news from Cornelis. My husband 
is not aware that I am writing this; he asked me to seal and post his 
letters and the thought occurred to me that I might slip in a little 
letter. The letters you sent along with Ruitenbergen have not yet 
arrived. The minister, while returning from Detroit recently, stopped 
to see Rev. Hoit but there was no letter. Our chest remained intact, 
but it would have been better if it had been only half as large because 
its unusual weight might have proved a temptation to some people. A 
second sawmill is being built. We have had a communion service for 
the first time—under the open sky—a large crowd was present. The 
Lord is doing great things for us; everything needed for administering 
the sacraments of communion and baptism were given as a gift by 
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American Christians in Buffalo. Dear parents and relatives: may the 
Lord bless you all; may He give you the wisdom to know and to do 
what is needed for His Honor and our salvation. We hope to write you 
jointly within a few days. W. could earn a living here with a needle, 
and no one needs to be ashamed of his occupation. I hope that the 
Lord will hear our prayer and, in His time, cause us to live together in 
this free land. The Van Raalte and Van de Luijster families greet you 
heartily. Greet our family at Zwijndrecht, at Hedel, Driel, Zwaluwe, 
and all friends and neighbors. If Oggel must pay extra postage on 
these letters, return half of it to him; I added that to his letter for when 
I had his letter, the desire came over me to write. Remember us in 
your prayers, even as we remember you. I am embracing you all in my 
thoughts. 
Your dear daughter and sister, 
C. M. van Matsen 


It is possible that you may receive these letters about New Year's 
Day.?} 


Hotxianp, Orrawa County, Micuican 
16 December, 1847 
Dearzy Betovep Parents, BRoTHERS AND SISTERS: 

With joy and with a prayer to God I have again seated myself to 
write a letter which I hope will cheer you. I pray that the Lord will 
lead me and light my way with His Holy Spirit. I hope that you have 
received the last letter I sent, enclosed with others for Oggel. I could 
only mention a few things at that time. I hope, too, that you have 
received our letters of September 22. Your letter, which I received on 
November 12, is before me and I hope to answer the questions you 
have raised in some sort cf regular order. It is really unnecessary for 
me to mention that I was very happy to hear from you; you can well 
imagine that. I am deeply grateful that the Lord has spared your lives 
in spite of severe illnesses. I pray God that the illness may have affected 
our dear Aaltje and Arie—that they may pray much for regeneration. 
Our dear Lord Jesus says, “Let the children come unto me.” Then 
they need not fear death. I hope that Betje will seek the Lord too, 
since He has again shown that He has no pleasure in her death. Often 


21Through God’s goodness, the day when we should humble ourselves was 
also the day when these letters were received. 
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the Lord binds the condition of your souls upon my heart and I cannot 
leave you when I am at the throne of Grace. We are all living for an 
endless eternity and our life is as a cloud which is seen for but a short 
time and then disappears.” 

I have heard nothing of the R.’s and I often ask Netherlanders, who 
are coming here consistently, if they have met them on board ship.” 
You have written, dear father, that I was never to forget the mercies 
God showed us on our journey. No, dear father, God did show them, 
and now it seems but a wild dream whenever I think how we crossed 
such a wide ocean. I did not think of J. v. B. when I was in Albany 
but I did after I was already here; if I had thought of him in Albany I 
would have asked Rev. Wijkhoff about him. Yes, we could have 
crossed overland in a much shorter time but we did not know that 
until too late.2* I am very happy that mother is reconciled to our de- 
parture; I was often concerned that she might grieve too much; this 
caused me to pray for her often. I am glad to know that father and 
mother are both well. Also, that Weiltje and my dear Maaike con- 
tinue to be well. It is good that you keep the relatives informed con- 
cerning us; I am sure you gather that we want you to do so. Greet them 
all heartily for me. Last night I dreamed that grandmother had passed 
away; may the Lord look down upon her in mercy if she is still in the 
land of the living. I earnestly hope that those of our family who were 
so ill have been restored to health. There is a man here from Eeil, in 
Thielerwaard, a nephew of Aunt W., and he mentioned that he too 
had received a letter stating that Aunt van Enspik had died. So Uncle 
Jan of Hedel is no more! This troubles me, especially because there 
appears to be no indication that he is in a better land, unless he learned 
to lead a better life before his death. Have you been to Gelderland, 
father? Oh, my dear family! I continually feel so happy and thankful 
that the Lord, through His wonderful providence, has brought me 

22The Lord gave the writer and ourselves much happiness, but she soon had 
to endure the hate and the persecution of the world and much unkind treatment 
from some who claim they are children of God. 

23We received word, also on the first of January, that these friends had arrived 
in good health at Chicago on November 22 and hoped to go to Holland, Mich- 
igan, in the spring. Their sea journey to New York took twenty-six days. 

24] ast year brother Plugger left Nievaart. He had a prosperous voyage but 
wandered in America for seven months before he arrived in the colony at 
Hoiland. The trip should only have occupied as many days. It is so important 


to be informed beforehand concerning the route, and one must be constantly 
on the alert and praying to Him whose promises are also for needy strangers. 
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here and I pray daily that He will bring you in order that our family 
may be planted here and that we may serve the Lord together. I am 
still in the household of Rev. Van Raalte but am going to my own 
house this week. The pastor and his wife are my dear friends; we 
have very much in common. The Lord grant that I may find grace in 
the eyes of the people. All three of us (the minister, his wife, and 1) 
are writing to the Netherlands. It is nine o’clock in the evening. ‘The 
dear little ones are in bed. The two smallest—Christina, a dear little 
girl of about two and Dirk, a lad of four, call me “Aunt”; they are all 
fond of me. I will have the youngest for fourteen days as soon as he 
is weaned. Benjamin is seven; then comes Mina, nine; and Albertus, 
who is eleven years old. Arie, you should see how neatly those boys 
can chop wood. They all have little axes, even little Dirk. They 
would be good playmates for Arie, Aaltje, and Maaike. We have 
already been with this good family for three months. We.... One 
can get a nice American clock here for four dollars; Van de Luijster 
brought one home from Chicago for us. Before I forget—if you come 
next spring, bring a —-- for Mrs. Van Raalte; one of ——; they are 
unobtainable here. Dear parents, the more I think about it the more 
strongly I want to say, “All come, and P. should also come over.” I 
have consulted father Van de Luijster and asked his opinion. He said, 
“Write that your father and brother should come; they can be very 
helpful here. Next year, many more will be coming from the Nether- 
lands.” Rev. and Mrs. Van Raalte advise the same. During the winter 
months our English teacher comes to instruct both the children and 
the adults, especially in English. The minister and his wife pray con- 
stantly for a God-fearing teacher. And you, father, you could be so 
helpful to the minister. He has so much to do that I often feel sorry for 
him. I would also advise that P. first marry, for there certainly is bread 
for him if he is careful. We could be of great help to you since we are 
now somewhat acquainted here. We would also see to it that a house 
would be ready for you which you could occupy immediately. How- 
ever, we would not be able to buy land for you because we do not 
know just where you will want to live; you can attend to that when 
you arrive. I would suggest that you arrange your affairs so that you 
can leave together, in April or May. I would also advise that the three 
little ones come along so that they will be in this land when the Lord 
calls them, for in the Netherlands, even for one who is industrious 
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and thrifty, it is hard to get along; here there is an abundance of work 
and. good wages. Besides, there is liberty. Father Van de Luijster is 
so pleased to be here! He was here to see Rev. Van Raalte earlier in 
the week. Tomorrow Rev. Van Raalte is going to Zeeland to take an 
option on 3840 acres of land for the people expected to come in the 
spring. Father shows his love for me by his deeds. ‘The families of 
Rev. Van der Meulen and Stekete are contented and well. The former 
teacher, Mr. Van Baarland, a man eighty-four years old, has landed 
with his wife, who is a dear Christian, and they are enroute here; they 
continue to come here in spite of the evil reports circulating about our 
colony. There are now few, if any, sick here at present. Our city has 
120 houses in addition to those in Zeeland, Vriesland, and Drenthe. 
The doctor who came with us is still here; I visit with his wife fre- 
quently and correspond with her sister, who remained in New York. 

The widow Wildeboer is here with her five children and is getting 
along well. There is positively no poverty here. We often ask things 
of the people. This week we hope to take up a collectior in order to 
buy a stove for a widow. Stoves are commonly used here, with wood 
for fuel. They are much different from those in the Netherlands; we 
can use four cooking vessels at once. We will see to it that a good one 
is obtained for you. A man arrived last week from the Netherlands 
and he said that the ocean voyage occupied only twenty-one days; he 
is sixty-eight years old. Thus the Lord, who holds everything in His 
hand, shows His care and goodness. We have not heard of a single 
immigrant ship being lost. At first we thought we would send our 
letters to Cornelis in Buffalo, but Van de Luijster thought there 
would be a better chance of your receiving them if we mailed them 
directly. So we are sending them to you separately. We understand 
from settlers who had stopped at Buffalo that Cornelis is well, that 
all is going satisfactorily, and that he leads the Hollanders in their 
Sunday services. We are daily expecting a letter from him. The teacher 
who comes here for the three or four winter months receives $30 month- 
ly. This sum was promised Cornelis, but he didn’t care too much about 
the way of life here, being more accustomed to a different way. It is so 
good if one adjusts himself to a task; we still must learn this—as must 
our brother. 

Van de Luijster will answer your questions concerning the land 
here for he is enclosing a letter. He is of much value to the colony and 
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for the last fourteen days has been near the Kalamazoo River; I expect 
him home tomorrow. He still desires, if it be the Lord’s will, to be a 
minister. Our pastor has so much to do that it is impossible for him 
to do any tutoring. If Rev. B—-- should come here next year, there 
might be an opportunity. May the Lord cause us to believe and trust 
in Him. Most of the women and girls here go bareheaded; I wear a 
loose hat, as do many others. The toothache, that thorn in my flesh, 
troubles me often, and so I think it best not to go uncovered. 

The above was written fifteen days ago at Rev. Van Raalte’s house; 
we have since moved to our own house, and that has hindered me from 
posting this. We hope to send this to Allegan tomorrow with the mail 
which leaves here for that place each Thursday. The postman is a cer- 
tain Bos from Ommen. Van de Luijster formerly stayed at his house 
there. There are many people here from Ommen. We are now living 
by ourselves and one of my husband’s sisters is here with us. There 
are three sisters still at home, but father is not planning to farm, but 
rather, desires to spend the remaining years in rest. She is about 
eighteen years old and very helpful and is good company, especially 
when my husband is gone. Often I say to my husband, “I certainly 
wish all our relatives could see how pleasantly we all live together; I 
am sure they would be pleased.” When you write again we hope that 
you will have determined the time of your departure. Do not go by 
way of Antwerp or in the company of others; go by yourselves. You 
will have more peace and freedom. Provide yourselves with those 
things which are so good and so necessary aboard a ship: prunes, 
raisens, lemons, sugar, vinegar, wine, tea, coffee, dried apples and 
pears, eggs, etc., in addition to staples such as flour, rice, barley, etc., 
etc. So far as household furnishings are concerned, you need bring 
only such small items as can be readily packed, such as dinner dishes, 
small boxes, salt cellars, etc. . . . but no clock, chiffonieres, tables, 
mangling machines, chests, and similar items. Whatever you need in 
that line, such as a stove (no. 4), chairs, and table can be purchased 
in Buffalo. There is no extra charge for transporting them here. It 
is good to bring along new bed tickings because feather beds are ex- 
pensive here. Merinos are unobtainable here and Orleans stuff is very 
expensive. Shoes cost no more here than in the Netherlands, but yard 
goods are not to be seen. Cottons are about the same price as you find 
there. Do not forget cologne. Bring the large Bibles along and at least 
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two Dutch Bibles for each, for the only ones obtainable here are in 
English. Also bring two Dutch-English dictionaries. Writing mate- 
rials can be obtained in Buffalo. It would be advisable to bring along 
garden seeds; I hope to plant mine in the spring, for when the land 
had been cleared this year, it was already too late. CA list of items of 
wearing apparel and household furnishings follows.) 

Now, my dear ones, I must close; it is midnight. I pray that the 
Lord will be your guide and He will unite us in joy and thankfulness 
at His appointed time. Remember us in your prayers. May He keep 
and guide you. The Van Raalte and Van de Luijster families greet 
you. Greet every family, friend, and neighbor. Having embraced 
you all in my thoughts, I remain, 

Your dear daughter and sister, 
C. M. v. d. Luijster, nee van Malsen 

Do not make the boxes too large and close them well. Last week 
the minister received the news that the Br. family is larger. Mr. Veenh. 
is in Albany. 

My husband’s uncle has been here for the last three months and is 
doing well. Old Visser and his son live in our neighborhood. Mrs. 
Van Raalte was over yesterday afternoon. More hearty greetings! 


Ho.ianp, Orrawa County, Micuican 
15 December 1847 
Dearty Betovep Parents, Erc.: 

My prayer is that He who governs all will cause these letters to find 
you enjoying health, peace, and blessings; that they will be as cold wa- 
ter to a tired man. That is my prayer to Him who has brought us here 
under His guiding hand. Amen! 

I trust that you have received Cornelia’s letter of September 22 in 
which she mentioned that the Lord has led us in such a manner that 
we were married on the twelfth of September. We lived with Rev. 
Van Raalte’s household for a while and were treated with a paternal 
kindness right up to the last moment of our stay. We are now living 
by ourselves. There are three in our household, for my sister Elizabeth 
is living with us, although I do not know for how long. We are living 
in the greatest peace and, thanks to God, we have sufficient supplies 
for this winter, whereas some others are not so fortunate. We have 
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more than enough cause to say with the Psalmist: “Praise the Lord, O 
my soul, and forget none of His kindnesses.” 

Two weeks ago we visited my parents, who live a good two hours’ 
journey from here, and found them in good health; they also enjoy a 
calm and quiet assurance so that they can rejoice in God. In them 
we see the truth expressed in: “Joy and light is to the upright of heart, 
etc.” 

I am one of the three members of the colony who are charged with 
handling the common funds for the welfare of the colony. I receive 
1.50 daily but do not work every day. In addition I am to prepare 
houses for newcomers. I plan to do this until this coming spring, or 
possibly, a bit later. Then Rev. Van Raalte, with an alert young 
Englishman, plans to erect a factory for the production of potash and 
soap. A large store will be attached which, so the Lord wills, I shall 
manage at $16 per month. 

You can see that, according to a human point of view, my earlier 
studies are not doing me much good, although I do preach now and 
then and, I hear, with approbation. You will perhaps wonder how I 
reconcile myself to this. The Lord be praised! He has given me a sub- 
missive heart, even a quiet, contented, and thankful heart so that I 
do not hesitate to attempt whatever may come. For example, some- 
times I preach twice on Sundays and come to be considered and greeted 
as a minister; yet on the next day I am an ordinary laborer with torn 
clothing. That cannot be avoided. Sometimes I serve in the capacity 
of merchant and, then again, as a judge, but all those changes are made, 
so far as | am aware, in the same frame of mind, or rather, outward 
demeanour, for the heart is full of evil. Enough of that! Now I hope 
to briefly answer your questions regarding the colony. I first wish to 
mention that we have received your letters of September 25 and No- 
vember 12. You can well imagine how happy we were to read your 
letters. We praised and thanked God for the favorable news they 
contained. You pay fifty-four cents to send a letter to us and we must 
pay, in addition, seventy-seven American cents. The population here 
numbers fifteen or sixteen hundred. Because many left Holland so 
late, about seven hundred who wanted to come to this colony were 
required to remain in Buffalo. Six hundred are at Milwaukee, includ- 
ing various Zeelanders who notified us of their arrival about two weeks 
ago and expressed an interest in our colony. It is said that there are 
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seven hundred in Chicago and also some in Kalamazoo, so that we are 
expecting two thousand early in the spring; according to the last news 
from Zeeland, a large number are preparing to leave there. Three 
villages are being built, of which Zeeland is the largest. They are 
laid out®> in the American fashion and gradually will become cities. A 
sawmill, powered by water, is in operation; a second is half built but 
will first be used as a gristmill; a foundation is being prepared for a 
third mill—this one will be wind-driven and will be used to grind 
grain. Last week an Englishman was here and he made known his 
intention to erect a combination saw-— and gristmill, powered by steam. 
At the same time he said he would construct a woodworking shop to 
manufacture chairs and bedsteads. The colony is quite extensive, but 
I do not know its exact size; however, I do know that father bought 
six sections last week. 

The land is varied in its character. Near the sea large sand dunes 
are to be found; then there are flat expanses of sand, generally higher 
than the open fields. These are well suited for cities and villages. In 
other places we find sand mixed with clay where grain grows well; I 
have seen that with my own eyes—fields belonging to those who set- 
tled here early in the spring. Then again areas of sand and clay, cov- 
ered with grass and young shoots, for you must not forget the forests. 
There is also a good deal of heavy clay land without sand to be found 
but mixed with loam and well suited for brick making, etc., and there 
is thought of building a brick kiln in the spring or summer. Trees are 
plentiful and varied; hemlocks, beech, oaks, birch, cedars, and others 
whose names I do not know. The water is sweet, in rivers as well as 
in the lakes. Arriving on Lake Erie we always drank water from the 
lakes until we came to Black Lake; it was unusual for we Zeelanders 
to drink from the sea. The water in the inland rivers is not good for 
constant use, but there are many springs in the colony and that water 
is unusually good. It is also customary to dig wells and they produce 
good water. The city lies on a small inland lake. Concerning the 
atmosphere in general, I do not think it is as muggy here as in the 
Netherlands. This summer there were a few days that were hotter 
than you experience; there was more thunder, accompanied by heavy 
showers. We have had no windstorm thus far. The frost came early 


25Here many words were illegible. 
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but not as hard as in the Netherlands; we are having a little snow 
now. Horses and plows will not be of much value here for three or 
four years; our land is all worked with oxen. 

Just a few comments regarding church life. There are three pastors: 
Revs. Van Raalte, Van der Meulen, and Ypma, from Vriesland. Rev. 
Bolk is in America, but we do not know whether or not he is coming 
here. One says he is; another that he is not. Rev. Zonne is in Mil- 
waukee, and Rev. Scholte, with various people, is in lowa. However, 
the news concerning his colony is not too favorable. Some have already 
returned to St. Louis and others plan to follow; some wish to come 
here. We understand that our colony is heavily slandered, but I dare 
say, “The Lord will punish those that speak lies.” It is true that some 
individuals have left our colony, but there were good reasons for that: 
one did not wish to work, the Christian life was too strict for another, 
and a third was unable to endure even small hardships. ‘Two churches 
are being built, but, until now, services are still being held in the 
homes of the ministers. 

Now concerning the advice which I wish to give you, especially 
concerning father’s plans. Rev. Van Raalte would rather leave that 
up to you because he says this important step must be decided by the 
individual according to his own viewpoints and interests. We assume 
from your letters that Rev. Van der Meulen advises that you come. 
Our advice is: come with your household and Mr. P. as soon as pos- 
sible because there is a great need for teachers, especially those who 
know both English and Dutch. A knowledge of English alone is not 
of much value if it cannot be explained in Dutch. If you were here, all 
would go well with you. Living costs are not high. The best wheat 
flour costs from two to five American cents, beef four to six cents, pork 
three to seven cents per pound. There is still but little butter. Lard 
costs from ten to sixteen cents. Little milk or cheese is to be obtained 
as yet. There is plenty of land. We all desire to learn English; I think 
you would find yourself doing well if you gave private lessons, espe- 
cially during the winter. We would have been glad to keep Cornelis 
here but we understand that he is doing well in Buffalo and we know 
that the Lord’s ways are wonderful; perhaps that is best for Cornelis. 
I think it would be best for you to write separately to him and to us 
because letters from Buffalo to here are sometimes five months en 
route and cccasionally are lost. We experienced this but recently. 
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The minister was gone for weeks and so wrote home, but we knew 
nothing until he himself returned. Besides, we can share the content 
of each others’ letters. If it be the Lord’s will that you come this next 
spring, my dear wife has already mentioned what you should take 
along. Consequently I will not take up that topic but I feel constrained 
to warn you not to come in company with others; let each household 
travel by itself, for otherwise there is more work, heavy responsibilities, 
much discontent, etc. But, dear parents, brothers and sisters! Be careful 
and heed the beckonings of divine Providence; do not permit an over- 
whelming desire to come to America rule your hearts. Pray fervently 
to the Lord. You will face many dangers before you are here. When 
you are in New York you will still not be néar us. This was tragically 
demonstrated three weeks ago when a steamboat caught fire and many 
of the passengers perished in the flames or in the water. What an awful 
thought! And then not to know God—to have no hope for eternity. 

Now I shall stop. My uncle arrived in good health and will set up 
as a baker in Zeeland. If you are coming, let me know and I will see 
to it that a good house is ready for you. I have not been able to take 
up every topic but, dear parents, forgive me. May your hope and ours 
be in the Lord. If you cannot come in this coming year, perhaps it 
will be in another year. There is a great shortage of carpenters. Black- 
smiths will be able to make a living here next year but no Roman 
Catholics. They will fare better in Chicago, St. Louis, or in other cities. 

May the Lord spare you and yours and may this find you in health, 
as we and the ministers find ourselves. They all send greetings. Father, 
if you come, remember to bring Dutch schoolbooks with you. If neces- 
sary, others can be printed here, with the necessary changes. Pray for 
us. 


Best greetings to you all, 
Your loving son, 


J. Van ve Lurjster, Jr. 

P.S. When you come, we earnestly advise you to make the trip 
from New York to Albany by steamboat and not by canalboat because 
the latter is a painful and dreary journey. Go by rail to Rochester and 
Buffalo. From there to Detroit by steamboat and then board another 
for Black Lake. Be careful about this. Most of the immigrants go 
first to Milwaukee or Chicago; there is no need for that and it increases 
the cost. However, sometimes the wind prevents a landing at the 
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mouth of Black Lake because there is no good harbor here as yet; we 
hope to take care of that matter next year. When we do have a good 
harbor, or better yet, a canal which will accommodate large ships, then 
Black Lake will be a fine port, fifty, sixty, or seventy feet deep. Cross- 
ing the lake takes five minutes, in some places ten (travelling on 
skates). Its length is a two and half hour trip, and at its southeast end 
is the newly founded city of Holland; that will be its name from now 
on. 
P.P.S. When your goods are weighed in Albany or elsewhere, it is 
advisable to have all your belongings together and especially make 
sure that a correct weight is given. Many immigrants, including our- 
selves, have lost a substantial amount of money because of the unfair 
treatment we received. If we had known then what we know now, we 
would have filed a complaint and have an officer weigh our goods, for 
justice can be obtained in America—easier than in the Netherlands 
and at less expense. When you disembark at New York do not be 
taken in by anyone; do not be misled by flattering words or advan- 
tageous offers but conduct yourselves as passengers en route to your 
destination. Just ask for the Albany boat. I also advise that you have 
nothing to do with Rev. de Wit in New York, but when you arrive 
in Albany, look up the old, God-fearing, and kind Rev. Wijckoff. 
You can bring all your problems to him and he will treat you well. 

Mother will see to it that brushes are obtained for blacking the stoves 
and ruddle for polishing copper goods. 

I must leave you now. We greet you again. The Lord be with you. 
Farewell! Farewell! 

Bring some umbrellas and a good deal of black worsteds and needles 
with you. 











“A Shout of Derision”: A Sidelight on the 
Presidential Campaign of 1848 
Mentor L. Williams 


JUDGING FROM THE ELECTION RESULTS, historians are probably cor- 
rect in attributing the 1848 defeat of Lewis Cass to two causes: the 
letter that Cass wrote Alfred O. P. Nicholson outlining his theory 
of squatter sovereignty which drove many anti-slavery, Wilmot Pro- 
viso Democrats into the ranks of the Free Soil party, and the Barn- 
burner defection from the Democratic party in New York. Such after- 
the-fact analysis of the election returns, however, overlooks some of 
the more picturesque factors that enlivened the political campaign of 
that year: the alleged death of Daniel Webster from goring by one 
of his prize bulls, Phineas T. Barnum’s display of Santa Anna’s wooden 
leg, Old Zach Taylor’s statement that he had never voted in a presi- 
dential election, and Lewis Cass’ ill-advised letter to the Northwestern 
River and Harbor Convention in 1847. The failure of Cass to take a 
positive attitude toward the problem of internal improvements, a sub- 
ject that was agitating the public in 1847-48 almost as much as the 
Mexican war, was the source of much lively and entertaining cam- 
paign thunder. 

Internal improvements were an issue, although a minor one, in the 
1848 election. A river and harbor bill had passed Congress in 1846 
and President James K. Polk had vetoed it. Polk charged that appro- 
priations for rivers and harbors—to pull out snags, to dredge river 
mouths, to remove bars, to erect piers and breakwaters—were uncon- 
stitutional, although the presidents from John Quincy Adams to John 
Tyler had given them their official sanction. He also asserted that 
appropriations to the western states, to be paid out of the public coffers, 
were unfair to the other states because they could not derive equal 
benefits therefrom. Furthermore, he claimed, appropriations were 
ill advised just then when all funds were needed to prosecute the 
foreign war; saddling the country with needless indebtedness at such 
a time was extravagant and unpatriotic. From the thousands of people, 
both little and big, whose pockets were injured by this veto arose a 
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wail of protest that soon turned into a storm of indignation. Execu- 
tive dictatorship would have to be answered as only Americans knew 
how to answer it: with an outburst of resolutions setting the presi- 
dent back on his haunches. 

Thus was born the Northwestern River and Harbor Convention, 
held in Chicago, July 5-7, 1847. Engineered by Whigs and internal 
improvement Democrats, the convention sought to channel the cur- 
rents of dissatisfaction into a positive program. Claiming to be non- 
partisan, the planners of the convention sent out invitations to politi- 
cians, publicists, and business men regardless of their party ties. Demo- 
crats like Silas Wright of New York, Dudley D. Field of New York 
City, Thomas H. Benton of Missouri, and Lewis Cass of Michigan 
were cordially asked to attend. Field went, hoping to strike a few 
blows for his leader, Polk. Wright sent a courteous letter setting forth 
his position on internal improvements in carefully chosen but hedging 
language. Cass, from whom it was supposed would come a statement 
of approval since his state was vitally concerned with improved water- 
ways, sent a cold, formal note: “I am much obliged to you for your 
kind attention in transmitting me an invitation to attend the Con- 
vention on internal improvements which will meet in Chicago in 
July. Circumstances, however, will put it out of my power to be 
present at the time.” That was ail; there was nothing more. How dif- 
ferent from the equally short note sent by Martin Van Buren: “Having 
visited most parts of your interesting country, and witnessed, with 
admiration and high hopes, its peculiar capacities for improvement, I 
cannot but wish success to all constitutional efforts that have that direc- 
tion.” Or from Alpheus Felch, fellow senator with Cass from Michigan: 
“The interest which Michigan has in the safe and convenient naviga- 
tion of the Great Lakes, and the improvements of the Harbors, with- 
out which it can never be attained, will insure the co-operation of 
this State and its representatives in support of all judicious appropria- 
tions for that purpose.” 

The Chicago convention was, in the language of the day, “largely 
attended.” Some twenty thousand visitors poured in upon the mud- 
flat city, then boasting a little more than sixteen thousand residents. 
Of the vast throng, nearly ten thousand were official delegates, chiefly 
from Illinois, fired by the belief that here was a chance to let all the 
United States know where and how the Northwest stood on the ques- 
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tion of rivers and harbors. Michigan, Missouri, Indiana, and Wiscon- 
sin sent hundreds of delegates; Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio sent scores. Even Georgia, Florida, and South Caro- 
lina were represented. It was a significant meeting, one that any 
political aspirant should have paid court to if he expected to rally 
that important segment of voters to his side. That was why Abraham 
Lincoln was there; he had just been elected to Congress, the sole 
Whig representative from his state. That was why “Long John” Went- 
worth was there, the able Democratic representative from the lake 
district of Illinois. Congressman Robert Schenck and Senator Thomas 
Corwin from Ohio were prominent in the deliberations of the con- 
vention. There, too, were Horace Greeley of the New York Tribune, 
Thurlow Weed of the Albany Journal, and Joseph T. Buckingham 
of the Boston Courier. Also present were John C. Spencer and Erastus 
Corning, both to be powers in the New York Central Railroad. Philip 
Hone was there, representing the New York Chamber of Commerce. 
It was an important assemblage; the decisions that it reached would 
make an impression not soon forgotten. Nor would those who attended 
soon forget those who did not. It is hard to understand why Cass 
failed to realize this before he penned his letter; Cass was an astute 
politician and an expectant one. His aspirations for the presidency 
were well known to everyone. Yet he wrote the letter and it was read 
to the multitude—with this result: 

The inexplicable letter of Mr. Cass, which alludes in no manner to the 
purposes of the Convention, nor to his own opinions respecting those 
purposes, nor to the deep interest taken in them by the multitude assembled 
on this occasion . . . was received at first with incredulous surprise, and then 
(when assured by a second reading, clamorously called for, that the note, 
and the whole note was before them) with such a shout of derision as no 
public man can survive, or should provoke. . . . [That Cass] should have 
mistaken the duties and exigencies of his position, to a degree manifested 
by that letter, seems difficult to comprehend. It was a mistake, however, 


irevocable, potent, and which will be remembered to his damage by the 
whole lake and river country.! 


For two days the embattled proponents of a system of nationally 
financed general improvements voiced their disapproval of James K. 
Polk and his veto. Then they adopted a set of resolutions asserting 
the constitutionality of such improvernents, condemning the arbitrary 


1American Whig Review, 6:118 CAugust, 1847). 
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exercise of the presidential veto, answering the arguments of the veto 
message, and charging the government with an obligation to develop 
the waterways of the nation that all might prosper from the increased 
trade and commerce. To implement these resolutions a special com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up a “memorial” embodying the griev- 
ances and setting forth, statistically, the need for and advantages that 
would accrue from a national policy of river and harbor development. 
In due course, the memorial was prepared under the capable guidance 
of Abbott Lawrence and presented to both houses of Congress, by 
Daniel Webster in the Senate, by Washington Hunt in the House, 
early in 1848. Meanwhile, Polk had pocket-vetoed another improve- 
ments bill in December, 1847. Feelings ran high in 1848, and Con- 
gress wrangled and fought over the principles involved. A majority 
favored internal improvements. 

The Democrats held their nominating convention in Baltimore in 
May, 1848. Cass was the favorite nominee, not only because of his 
long and substantial record of service to the nation, but also because 
of his outright opposition to the Wilmot Proviso and his position on 
squatter sovereignty in the territories. He was nominated over James 
Buchanan and Levi Woodbury, the leading contestants, on the fourth 
ballot. ‘The convention platform was quite colorless; it advocated strict 
construction of the constitution and rigid economy in government 
expenditures, it condemned protective tariffs, it opposed the charter- 
ing of a national bank, it declared that Congress could not interfere 
with “domestic institutions” in the several states, it disapproved anti- 
slavery agitation in any form, and it asserted that the “constitution 
does not confer upon the federal government the power to commence 
and carry on a general system of internal improvements.” 

At the Southwestern Convention in Memphis in 1845, John C. 
Calhoun had tried to show the way for the Democratic party to relax 
its strict construction interpretation of internal improvements. By 
calling the Mississippi an “inland sea,” by stretching the regulation 
of commerce clause to include rivers which flowed through three or 
more states, and by sanctioning harbors for naval purposes he had 
hoped to win support from the West and tie that area permanently 
to southern economy and political leadership. In a letter to Thomas 
Clemson, he wrote in 1846: 
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The improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi was the great 
barrier, which kept them [South and West] asunder and threw the West 
into the arms of the East. I hope I have forever removed it, by showing 
that the power is clearly embraced by that of regulating commerce among 
the states. As far as I can learn the conclusion to which I have come will 
be sustained by both sections. 


Whatever personal motives may have actuated Calhoun’s reversal 
and however shabby may have been the strategy of limited federal aid 
to the western section, the proposal had the merit of strengthening the 
Democratic position had the party been wise enough to accept it. 
That Cass could have supported such a position is evident from his 
speech to the Senate, March, 1851, in which he maintained close 
adherence to Andrew Jackson’s principle of limiting appropriations 
for river improvements to “places below the ports of entry or delivery 
established by law” and to Calhoun’s principle “that a river penetrat- 
ing more than two states . . . must be improved by the General 
Government.” Why Cass should not have attempted to broaden his 
party’s stand on internal improvements must be answered by assuming 
that he believed his chances for election were good enough without it. 
On May 30, 1848, Cass sent his letter of acceptance of the nomina- 
tion to the proper officials. In it he said: “I have carefully read the 
resolutions of the Democratic National Convention, laying down the 
platform of our political faith, and I adhere to them as firmly, as I 
approve them cordially.” By thus signifying his complete accord with 
the second plank of the Democratic platform, he let himself in for an 
unmerciful attack by all the adherents of internal improvements. 
The Whigs assembled at Philadelphia in June and nominated 
Thurlow Weed’s choice for the standard bearer, Zachary Taylor, the 
hero of Buena Vista. ‘They adopted no platform, being confident 
that a military hero would carry them again to victory as William 
Henry Harrison had in 1840. ‘Taylor, the Louisiana slaveholder, 
was chosen to “represent” Whig principles instead of Henry Clay or 
Daniel Webster. In fact, his choice was dictated by the reluctance of 
the Whigs to place themselves firmly on any ground other than their 
hero’s assertion that he would conscientiously abide by the will of 
the people as expressed through their elected representatives. ‘Taylor, 
it would seem, was the only person in either Whig or Democratic camp 
who had a principle: he would not become the tool of any party’s 
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whim or cater to any party’s prejudice; he would be a “Southern man 
with American principles.” Cass was a “Northern man with Southern 
principles,” or, in less complimentary terms, a “doughface.”” 

Not everyone was satisfied with the political slates prepared for 
them. The Democrats might deny internal improvement, the Whigs 
might ignore it; the dissenters in each party were not content. The 
Henry Clay Whigs, always internal improvement men; the Barn- 
burners, for the most part improvement Democrats as well as dis- 
gruntled followers of Van Buren; the “conscience Whigs” of Massa- 
chusetts, nearly all of whom were for river and harbor development; 
the abolitionists who, whenever they took the time to think about it, 
were for improvements and free homesteads; and the various labor 
and land reform groups, always for improvements, invaded Buffalo 
en masse in August to form the Free Soil party dedicated to anti- 
slavery measures, cheap postage, internal improvements, and a home- 
stead law. Dozens of the delegates to the River and Harbor Conven- 
tion the year before turned up in Buffalo. Martin Van Buren and 
Charles Francis Adams were selected to head the new third party 
ticket. “Free soil, free speech, free labor, and free men” was unequivo- 
cally in support of federal expenditures for rivers and harbors. 

In the campaign that followed, Cass was attacked from every pos- 
sible angle. Naturally, the Free Soilers rejected him for his letter to 
A. O. P. Nicholson. The Whigs, however, not so sure of their own 
position on the slavery issue, found that Cass was particularly vulner- 
able in his acceptance of the platform plank denying constitutional 
authority for internal improvements. Whig editors had made plans 
for the attack before they left Chicago in 1847. To the New York 
Tribune Greeley had written that the reading of the Cass letter was 
“listened to with hardly less astonishment than indignation.” Accus- 
ing Cass of aspiring to the presidency by way of South Carolina, he 
asked: “Did mortal man ever before see such a letter from one who 
is by position and was by profession friendly to the objects of the Con- 
vention?” ‘There was good reason for Greeley to ask this question 
because less than a year before Cass had voted for the very bill that 

2See James Russell Lowell’s Biglow Papers (First Series), “The Debate in 


the Sennit,” “A Letter from a Candidate for the Presidency in Answer to 
Suttin Questions. . ..” “A Third Letter from B. Sawin, Esq.” 
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Polk had vetoed. His voluntary apostasy looked, to many voters, like 
the sale of a birthright for a mess of pottage.® 

The New York Tribune and other Whig papers throughout the 
nation lashed Cass furiously as the campaign got under way. Not 
behind them for harsh condemnation of the general were the Barn- 
burner-Democrat papers, many of which deserted Cass before Van 
Buren had been nominated at Buffalo. One such paper was the 
Sandusky Mirror, which refused to carry Cass’ name on its party 
banner. Wisconsin Democratic papers like the Southport American 
and the Janesville Rock County Democrat also repudiated Cass, as 
did the Racine Advocate: “Defeat we should look upon as something 
of a misfortune, but not so great a one as success under such circum- 
stances.” Wentworth, according to Josiah A. Harris, Whig editor of 
the Cleveland Daily Herald, finally “hoisted the banner of General 
Cass. ‘Long John’ must have swallowed twice in getting the dose 
fairly down.” Wentworth’s Chicago Democrat had been an “out and 
out Wilmot Proviso and Lake Harbor improvement paper.” Joseph 
W. Gray’s Cleveland Plain Dealer accepted Cass, after some initial 
fumbling, and bore the brunt of Whig villification in the Northwest 
during the entire canvass. 

Some idea of the political manners of the period can be gained by 
examining the columns of a typical Whig paper, the Cleveland Daily 
Herald. Harris was a hard-hitting editor who would balk at nothing, 
not even slander, to achieve his ends. At his hands Cass fared badly, 
especially on the issue of lake and river development, though he did 
not hesitate to attack the appearance, the character, the military, civil, 
and diplomatic record of the Democratic nominee. On May 26, 1848, 
the Herald asserted that the election of Cass would be “an elonga- 
tion of the Administration of Mr. Polk . . . . Protracted Wars—Con- 
quest or purchase of more territory—Extension of Slavery . . . —and 
an indefinite suspension of Harbor and River Appropriations... . 
If any doubt the latter point, we commend to their attention the fol- 

8Thurlow Weed, writing at the same time from Chicago, said: “If General 
Cass had any hold upon the confidence of the people of the West, his cold, 
formal, and almost disrespectful letter to this Convention has forever blasted 
his hopes. Its first reading almost occasioned a general broad laugh. The second 
reading changed the a into one of withering scorn. And this was the 


scorn of men who wield the political power of Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and, to a degree, of Ohio.” Albany Evening Journal, July 13, 1847. 
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lowing brief and significant letter from Gen. Cass.” There followed 
the letter read before the Chicago Convention (quoted above). A 
few days later, on May 30, Harris printed at the top of his political 
column the first sentence of the same letter with the appended note, 
“continued to-morrow.” On page three he inserted this squib: “Today 
we commence the publication of the celebrated letter of Gen. Cass 
to the Chicago Convention. Extra copies can be secured by early 
application to ‘the devil.” On June 1 the last sentence of Cass’ 
letter was printed with the comment: “The concluding portion of 
Gen. Cass’ extraordinary River and Harbor letter was unavoidedly 
crowded out yesterday. It will be found below; we trust the demo- 
cratic cause will receive no detriment from the delay.” Meanwhile, the 
Plain Dealer liad retaliated by saying “fools had laughed at that letter 
before.” Harris answered Gray on June 2, with a salvo: “Then the 
Chicago Convention was a pretty extensive pack of fools! for that 
grave body, composed of Democrats as well as Whigs, was convulsed 
with laughter when the letter of Gen. Cass was read.” — 

Other newspapers began to find the 1847 letter a source for clever 
digs at Cass. The Albany Journal wrote: “Cass stands but a slim 
chance. He will find it about as ‘inconvenient’ to be at the White 
House on the 4th of March next, as it was to be at the Chicago River 
and Harbor Convention a year ago.” The Chicago Journal pounced 
upon the Plain Dealer for trying to excuse the Cass letter as a “private 
note” to the chairman of the committee on invitations. It had been 
claimed by the Plain Dealer that a score of similar letters had 
been received but not read, that the singling out of the Cass note was a 
political trick by the Whig managers of the Chicago Convention. 
Said the Journal: “All . . . [the letters], up to the time ofthe Con- 
vention, were read to it... . The idea that isngihed te by 
the ‘score’ would make such asses of themselves as Cass did in his 
letter is laughable in the extreme.”* 

At every opportunity, and they were frequent, the Cleveland Herald 

4Political bets were reported by the press. The Detroit Advertiser offered the 
followin as an authentic anecdote: A Cass supporter, willing to bet any amount, 
was “called” and the terms of a bet arranged. “Mr. —— bets Mr. ——, delegate, 
that, if he will adrress to General Cass a respectful note, asking his opinion upon 
the propriety of appropriations by the General Government for improvements 
of Lake Harbors and Rivers, if he (Gen. Cass) replies to him, it will not be in 


favor of such appropriation. The bet is for a suit of clothes, worth at least $50.” 
The bettor “caved.’ 
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“proved” that Cass could not support internal improvements. On June 
28, under the heading, “Gen. Cass on Lake Harbors: Look at the 
Picture,” the Chicago letter was reproduced. Beneath it was the second 
resolution of the Baltimore Convention opposing a system of im- 
provements. Below that was the passage from Cass’ acceptance speech 
quoted above. Finally, ‘Taylor's statement to Captain John S. Allison— 
if the people want internal improvements the executive will not inter- 
fere—was reprinted. Another item appeared the following day, “Gen. 
Cass: His Different ‘Circumstances’ as to Internal Improvements,” 
which emphasized the fact that Cass was forced by the Democratic 
platform to renounce his former approval of river and harbor appro- 
priations. 

Typical of the use made of the internal improvement issue against 
Cass were the arguments and sarcastic jibes flung at him by Abraham 
Lincoln, then serving his first and only term in Congress. Lincoln, 
who had helped launch the Taylor boom and had worked hard at 
Philadelphia to get Old Zach nominated, wanted to “raise a breeze” 
at the expense of the Democrats. On July 27, 1848, he gave Cass 
one of the most notorious “skinnings” of the campaign. Inasmuch as 
Lincoln was chosen to canvass New England for Taylor Che spoke in 
Worcester, Boston, Cambridge, Chelsea, Dorchester, Dedham, and 
other places), it is worth examining this specimen of stump oratory 
in some detail. 

It was a speech filled with sarcasm, ridicule, and vulgar caricature— 
tricks learned in the frontier political battles of Illinois. Lincoln poked 
fun at the attempt to make a military hero of Cass (“Cass was aiding 
Harrison to pick huckleberries”) and made nasty insinuations about 
the payment of $96,028 dollars to Cass between 1813 and 1831: 


From October, 1821, to May, 1822, he eat [sic, pronounced et] ten 
rations a day in Michigan, ten rations a day here in Washington, and near 
five dollars’ worth a day on the road between the two places... . Mr. 
Speaker, we have all heard of the animal standing in doubt between two 
stacks of hay and starving to death. The like of that would never happen 
to General Cass. Place the stacks a thousand miles apart, he would stand 
stock-still midway between them, and eat them both at once, and the green 
grass along the line would be apt to suffer some, too, at the same time. 


After assuring his audience that Taylor was for internal improve- 
ments, if the people wanted them, he pointed out that the Democrats, 
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through the plank in their platform, were about to make opposition 
to internal improvements an article of creed: “Almost half the Demo- 
crats here are for improvements; but they will vote for Cass, and if 
he succeeds, their vote will have aided in closing the doors against 
improvements.” He then invited river and lake Democrats to vote for 
Taylor. He riddled all attempts to prove that Cass was an internal 
improvement man. 


My internal-improvement colleague [Wentworth, Democrat, Illinois] 
stated on this floor the other day that he was satisfied Cass was for improve- 
ments because [Cass] had voted for all the bills that he had... . But Mr. 
Polk vetoed some of these very bills. The Baltimore convention passed 
a set of resolutions . . . approving these vetoes, and General Cass declares 
. .. that he has carefully read these resolutions, and that he adheres to 
them as firmly as he approves them cordially. In other words, General Cass 
voted for the bills, and thinks the President did right to veto them; . . . 
My colleague admits that the platform declares against the constitutionality 
of a general system of improvements; and that General Cass indorses the 
platform; but he still thinks General Cass is in favor of some sort of im- 
provements. Well, what are they? As he is against general objects, those 
he is for must be particular and local. . . . Particularity—expending the 
money of the whole people for an object which will benefit only a portion 
of them—is the greatest real objection to improvements, and has been so 
held by General Jackson, Mr. Polk, and all others, I believe, till now. But 
now, behold, the objects most general—nearest free from this objection— 
are to be rejected, while those most liable to it are to be embraced... . I 
cannot help believing that General Cass, when he wrote his letter of ac- 
ceptance, well understood he was to be claimed by the advocates of both 
sides of this question, and that he then closed the door against all further 
expressions of opinion purposely to retain the benefits of that double posi- 
tion. His subsequent equivocation at Cleveland, to my mind, proves such 
to have been the case.5 


Lincoln’s reference to “subsequent equivocation at Cleveland” re- 
calls one of the more ludicrous incidents of the campaign. Cass, 
returning to Detroit after his nomination, was met in Cleveland by a 
Democratic crowd under the leadership of outstanding Loco Focos, 
including Judge Reuben Wood. Wood, in presenting Cass to the 


5In an earlier speech, June 20, 1848, Lincoln had also attacked the Cass posi- 
tion: “General Cass, once elected, will not trouble himself to make a constitu- 
tional argument, or perhaps any ee at all, when he shall veto a river or 
harbor bill; he will consider it a sufficient answer to all Democratic murmurs to 
point to Mr. Polk’s message, and to the ‘Democratic Platform.’ This being the 
case, the question of improvements is verging to a final crisis; and the friends of 
this policy must now battle, and battle manfully, or surrender all.” 
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audience, referred to the prevalent belief that the nominee was hostile 
to the Wilmot Proviso and had repudiated internal improvements. 
Cass, in reply, spoke of Ohio in the days of his youth, of her rapid 
advance in intelligence, population, and wealth, of current events in 
Europe, and concluded with the remark that his opinions on the 
doubtful questions were well known.* Whether he said, as the Herald 
claimed, that he could not speak on the moot points because the “noise 
and confusion were so great that he could not be heard” is unimportant 
today. He had equivocated. The Plain Dealer raged; the Herald pro- 
duced sworn certificates. Other papers told the story with variations. 
Two versions are given here, not only to show the use made of Cass’ 
unfortunate equivocation in the campaign but also to exemplify the 
vigorous though crude political wit of the period. 


Save Me From My Frienps 
A Farce in One Act 

Persons Represented: 

Lewis Cass, a Candidate for President. 
Reuben Wood, a Late Chief Justice of Ohio. 
Soldiers, Citizens, Etc., Etc. 

Scene: 

The Street in Front of the New England Hotel, Cleveland. 

Enter Cass and Wood on the Balcony. 

Wood—. .. [Introduces Cass to the crowd]. 

Then turning to Cass—Sir, your political opponents charge that you are 
opposed to the improvement of Western Rivers and Harbors by the 
General Government, and that, if elected President, you would lend 
the influence of your administration to the extension of Human 
Slavery . 

Cass—Sir, I will tell you how old I was when I crossed the mountains . 
how long I have lived in the Northwest . . . . I can tell you how 
many inhabitants the Northwestern territory contained fifty years 
ago, and how many more it contains now . . . . But when you ask 
me for my views on the subject of River and Harbor Improvement, 
or the Extension of Slavery, my voice grows feeble—the noise and 
confusion which pervades the crowd will prevent my being 
heard... .7 

Jupce Woop anp Gen. Cass 
The Shorter Catechism 
Q. What is the first duty of man? 
A. 


To glorify me, and promote my election. 


8Letter of Reuben Wood to J. W. Gray, January 21, 
TDayton Journal quoted in the Cleveland Daily Ferdi: td 23, 1848. 
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What is faith? 

Confidence in the new dispensation. 

What is that dispensation? 

The dispensing of offices by me to my faithful followers. Faith, 
however, without works is dead. 

What is the reward of good works? 

Fat offices. 

Our people have been told that you are opposed to River and 
Harbor Improvement; is it so? 

Non mi ricordo. Ask my Chicago—Inaugural Message. 

Are you opposed to the Wilmot Proviso? 

No—Yes. Ask George Rathbun*—I mean A. O. P. Nicholson.® 


Cass carried the scars of these two blunders, the Chicago letter and 
the Cleveland equivocation, to his political grave. Three years later, 
he opened a speech in the Senate with the words: “As there is not as 
much noise and confusion here as I found elsewhere upon a memor- 
able occasion, . . . I trust I shall meet with no difficulty in the expres- 
sion of my views on this occasion.” The speech elaborately set forth 
his attitude on internal improvements; it was the speech he should 
have been willing to give in 1848, but his eye was on the main chance 
then. 

The Whigs battled manfully in this, their last victorious struggle 
with slaveocracy. Taylor won the election, not, certainly, because of 
the improvements issue alone, but, just as certainly, because the Demo- 
cratic friends of improvements were confused and troubled. Improve- 
ments and free soil were inextricably tied together in the thinking of 
thousands of voters. Skillful propagandists, both Whig and Free Soil, 
turned the “shout of derision” to good use in the election campaign. 
The Whigs, in fact, were forced to employ this tactic of ridicule and 
coarse satire because their own stand on the slavery issue was so 
evasive and vague. They could not afford to ignore their enemy’s 
blunder. That Cass was able to carry the improvement demanding 
Northwest can be attributed more to his being a “native son” and to 
his championship of expansionist principles (manifest destiny), then 
dominant in the area, than to his strategy of hedging on the subject 
of internal improvements. 


PIO> OPO POZO 


8Rathbun was a notorious promoter and speculator of the forties. Convicted 
ow he was eventually released and established a famous hotel in New 
ork City. 


®Cincinnati Signal quoted in the Cleveland Daily Herald, June 23, 1848. 








Memoirs of Jonesville Park 


Mary Grace Fogg Coleman 


JONESVILLE IS PROUD OF ITS BEAUTIFUL PARK. It attracts the inter- 
ested attention of the transient traveler. The park location, with 
sightly old churches and a modern schoolhouse nearby; gives the town 
a mark of distinction. 

Few of the many passing people think of the origin of this park 
and fewer know that a courthouse and jail occupied the center of it 
once. This came about through the intelligent plans of Beniah Jones, 
the founder of Jonesville. 

Beniah Jones stopped at the site of Jonesville June 28, 1828, gazed 
upon the beautiful St. Joseph River and decided he had found the 
right location for a settlement. On June 8, 1829, he and his brother 
Edmund appeared at the land office at Monroe and purchased land 
where the future village would stand. In 1830 he surveyed this 
land and in 1831 platted it. One of his first ideas was that the village 
would need a public square, so for that purpose he platted the land 
where the park now stands. That same year he had the first settle- 
ment in Michigan west of Tecumseh recorded under the name of 
Jonesville. 

Here where a few years before only moccasined feet had trod, 
Beniah Jones and his followers had a town that was proclaimed the 
county seat by territorial Governor Lewis Cass in 1831. The public 
square became the courtyard. Soon a building to be used for a court- 
house and jail was erected in the center of the courtyard. It remained 
there until 1843. During that time Jonesville’s court of justice served 
Vance Township, which included all of Hillsdale County. Hillsdale 
County was otherwise not formally organized, but was attached to 
Lenawee County. 

In 1835 Hillsdale County became independent, with a population 
of approximately 519, when, on February 11 of that year, the legis- 
lative council passed an act detaching Hillsdale County from Lenawee 
and organizing it. 

The courthouse was not a year old when the entire country was 
teeming with excitement over the atrocities of a Sac Indian, Black 
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Hawk, and his tribe. On May 22, 1832, General John R. Williams 
and his soldiers were ordered to meet General Joseph Brown’s volun- 
teers at Jonesville from whence they were to proceed to Fort Dearborn 
to fight in the Black Hawk War. 

These generals met, as acting territorial Governor Stephen T. Mason 
had requested and, without doubt, consulted with each other in the 
little courthouse. Williams’ Eighth Michigan Regiment was made 
stronger by five volunteer companies that came from Adrian, Bliss- 
field, Clinton, Palmyra, and Tecumseh. 

But the brave boys so eager to fight the Indians, were doomed to 
disappointment, for, while they were boasting in the courtyard or 
its vicinity, a messenger was on his way to General Williams to make 
known that infantry and cavalry had been sent over the road across 
Ohio and Indiana to Fort Dearborn. The troops at Jonesville were 
to be dismissed. 

Only General Williams and General Brown went on to Dearborn 
in Illinois, where they were received with cheers and thanks for their 
valiant co-operation. As for Black Hawk, he was completely over- 
whelmed at Bad Ax River August 1-2 and surrendered August 27, 
1832. 

The enterprising citizens of Jonesville did not realize that four 
years later the Black Hawk War would seem very unimportant to 
them as compared to the bitter struggle that faced them over the site 
of their courthouse. This fierce local fight was brought about by two 
energetic young men, John P. Cook and Chauncey N. Ferris, who 
arrived in Jonesville in 1834. 

They brought with them a quantity of dry goods, also “ardent 
spirits.” They built a store in Jonesville and were the first in the 
county to sell merchandise over a counter. This worthwhile event 
made the young merchants very popular. They and their store were 
big assets to the village, since trading with the Indians had been the 
chief source of supplies up to this time. 

Two years later, 1836, found Cook and Ferris taking to the woods 
some seven miles from Jonesville to where Jeremiah Arnold had 
settled in 1834. They were interested in the location where the city 
of Hillsdale now stands. 

With visions of a new village that would in time become the 
county seat, they bought land now owned by the Hillsdale County 
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Fair. The following year found them residing on that land. They 
built their cabin where Floral Hall now stands. Besides them- 
selves only two families were settled in that region. Soon, however, 
there were several new settlers, and a plan was formed to promote an 
attractive and important village that might become the county seat. 
Hillsdale’s active struggle for that honor was initiated in 1839. 

Imagine the excitement in Jonesville!. Angry men trying to decide 
what to do. Women with clacking tongues neglecting their spinning 
and weaving. “Heavens to Betsy, what next? How can they move 
the courthouse jail to Hillsdale?” 

Soon some of the master minds of Jonesville decided that if they 
started a new village to compete with Hillsdale for the county seat, 
the chances of Hillsdale gaining the prize would be less and the be- 
loved courthouse might continue to adorn the Jonesville public square. 

This great scheme was carried out by forming the Osseo Village 
Company. That company bought and platted Osseo. But alas, this 
grand idea backfired, for the legislature decided that Osseo should be 
the county seat—not Jonesville or Hillsdale. So Osseo, with few 
inhabitants and no public buildings whatever, was legally the county 
seat for three years. The courthouse and jail remained at Jonesville 
until 1843, when the legislature passed an act that permanently placed 
the county seat at Hillsdale. The twelve-year old courthouse and jail 
soon disappeared. 

We find no record as to when the public square was first called the 
park or that anything of importance occurred there after it ceased to 
be the courtyard until 1852, when the second Hillsdale County Fair 
was held there. 

The Hillsdale County Agricultural Society was organized in Janu- 
ary, 1851. There were less than one hundred entries at the first fair, 
held in Hillsdale in October, 1851. In 1852, the second Hillsdale 
County Fair was held in Jonesville, since these fairs were to alternate 
between Hillsdale and Jonesville. Jonesville chose its park for the 
location of the second fair. A high board fence was built around it. 
Inside, only two large oak trees took up room, so there was space for 
many exhibits. 

How dear to their hearts must have been the treasures brought by 
these very industrious people. Men had worked hard to improve 
their farms and homes. In the fifties diplomas were given for the 
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most improved farms, for the best five acres of corn, for the best wool, 
and for other farm products. The proud recipients usually had the 
diplomas preserved in gold leaf frames and hung them where all could 
see. By that time homes were in much better houses. Brick, stone 
and frame houses had replaced many of the log houses. In these 
homes women and girls had been carding wool, spinning yarn, weav- 
ing cloth for men’s clothes, for dresses, for bedding, and other necessi- 
ties. Whose work would be judged best at the fair? Dried corn 
was also exhibited and dried fruits—apples, peaches, pears—since those 
were the days when most farms had their own orchards and vineyards. 

How the women did enjoy visiting as they studied and criticised 
the various entries! If we could listen to them we probably would 
hear, to us, some strange words—linsey-woolsey, woof, loom, carding, 
distaff, gore, and gusset. One woman, with a handsome Paisley shawl 
half off her shoulders and her big bonnet with roses on it dangling 
to one side might have said, “I own a tailor’s goose.” Now, what 
kind of a fowl is that? 

The men undoubtedly were busy viewing the exhibits of corn, 
wheat, oats, fruits, and vegetables. Wool is carefully inspected, for 
its quality meant much in the many homes where it was spun and 
woven. There probably was a poultry exhibit where delighted chil- 
dren heard the quacking of guinea hens and saw the peacocks spread 
their beautiful tails. 

Alternating the fair between Jonesville and Hillsdale proved so 
inconvenient that in 1859 it was decided to buy fair grounds in Hills- 
dale. The men, women, and children who attended the fair in the 
Jonesville Park are with us no more but they left worth-while memories 
of it with their descendents. 

In time many trees, young and fit to transplant, were brought from 
Genesee Mills and placed in the park. Then later maple trees were 
bought for twenty-five cents each. A few. of these were named after 
the prominent men who planted them. Here they grew in size and 
beauty until the city fathers decided that they were crowding each 
other and a number of them were removed. Park seats were provided 
so that people could rest in the cool shade. 

Originally there may have been an oaken bucket at the southwest 
corner of the park. We know that for many years an iron pump and a 
big tank made available Jonesville’s water for the refreshment of man 
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and beast. Harriet Martineau enjoyed its coolness when she spent 
the night in Jonesville, June 17, 1836. 

One of the important events in the park was a noon dinner arranged 
by the Jonesville Woman’s Relief Corp for the visiting posts of the 
Grand Army of the Republic who were guests of the Henry Baxter 
Post, named for General Henry Baxter of Civil War fame. In 1839 
President Ulysses §. Grant appointed Baxter United States Minister 
resident at Honduras. He died at Jonesville in 1878. 

The Woman’s Relief Corp besides providing bountiful meals, plan- 
ned long and faithfully to erect a war memorial. Their hopes were 
realized in November, 1912, when the Grand Army of the Republic 
dedicated an imposing memorial to the memory of the soldiers who 
fought in the wars of our country. The Civil War soldier represented 
preserves memories of our war heroes as he stands in the center of 
the park facing U. S. 112, the old Chicago Pike. The deeply carved 
letters, “G. A. R.” on the base of this monument give evidence of 
Jonesville’s patriotism. 

Boys filled with the joy of youth who stopped to look at the soldier 
in the park never thought that joy would be turned to sorrow as later 
in life they became soldiers in the World War I. When that war 
ended November 11, 1918, three fine young Jonesville men had lost 
their lives. The returned veterans of World War I named their post 
the Boyce, Carpenter, Bunce Post, No. 195, American Legion, in honor 
of these three. 

Time proved that World War I was not a “war to end all wars.” 
As World War II progressed, a large memorial tablet was erected in 
the Jonesville Park upon which were inscribed 308 names of persons 
of that vicinity who helped defend their country. Of these several 
gave their lives before the fighting ended. Each of these dead heroes 
is honored by one or more memorial books in the Jonesville library. 

After Germany surrendered May 7, 1945, and Japan acknowledged 
defeat August 14, 1945, veterans from this locality joyfully came to 
walk in the park. They see their names and those of several W.A.C.’s 
and S.P.A.R.’s on the war tablet that is a tribute to them. 

In great contrast to war memorials are band concerts and Labor Day 
celebrations. In the eighties, gay nineties, and later years fine band- 
stands have added interest to the park, from whence the “Star Spangled 
Banner” and “America” have resounded. 
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The first Monday in September usually finds the park full of excite- 
ment and entertainment. The prancing animals of the musical merry- 
go-round entice young and old to take rides. Acrobats may be seen 
doing their stunts. Many concessions furnish amusement, and refresh- 
ment stands satisfy hunger cravings. 

Labor Day, 1914, featured as one of its attractions a parade of 
decorated automobiles around the park. The few automobiles owned 
in town at that time were viewed with much attention and curiosity, 
especially the prize winner entered by the Jonesville Flour Mill. 

Although the park features only a part of the Labor Day attractions, 
it serves as a popular meeting place for the many homecomers. Many 
gay, prosperous, progressive white people now fill the park where 
Indians roam no more. 

October bright blue weather fills the park with autumn glory. 
As leaves of many hues drift down upon and around the G.A.R. 
memorial in the park they appear to brighten the face and gently 
caress the Civil War veteran as if to say: “All is well! Peace to the 
world.” At every gust the many colored leaves make a restful rustling 
as they surround the World War II tablet, seeming to tell of banners 
taken and of battles won. We think on this gently rustling glorious 
day all else but peace and beauty have gone away, for the present, 
from our little—more than a century old—Jonesville Park. 





Some Early Dearborn History 
Floyd L. Haight 


ONE OF THE SUB-COMMITTEES of the committee on publications and 
the schools of the Historical Society of Michigan is that on audio- 
visual aids headed by Dr. Willis F. Dunbar, program director for 
station WKZO, Kalamazoo. As the first step in formulating proposals 
for the greater use of Michigan history materials by the radio, Dr. 
Dunbar would like to know what Michigan stations are broadcasting 
programs containing Michigan materials and local history. 

Dr. Dunbar’s committee expects to work closely with radio program 
directors, as well as with historians, in order to develop methods of 
presentation which will create greater audience interest than programs 
on state and local history have in the past. The committee also wants 
to encourage local historians to use the radio in acquainting Michigan 
communities with their history and Michigan stations to give time to 
local history programs. 

Mr. Floyd L. Haight’s account of “Some Early Dearborn History” 
is a good example of what is being done currently over the radio with 
local history, for the article which follows was given by him Novem- 
ber 9, 1947, on behalf of the Dearborn Historical Commission and 
the Dearborn Historical Society over station WKMH, Dearborn, on 
a program directed to the Girl Scouts of America. Ep. 


Tue Dearsorn Historica, Commission and the Dearborn His- 
torical Society welcome this opportunity to co-operate with the Girl 
Scouts of America in their extensive program. At this time I will 
attempt to sketch briefly a little of the early history of Dearborn. 

The name Bucklin was given to one of the first townships to be 
laid out in this area. This was brought about by a special proclama- 
tion by the territorial governor, Lewis Cass, in 1824. ‘The people 
living within its boundaries at that time were largely French-Canadian. 
It was three years before the township was organized as a government. 
The first meeting for organization was held in a schoolhouse near the 
site of the present Dearborn Township hall. Bucklin Township was 
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named after William Bucklin, a justice of the peace, who was the 
owner of a large tract of land in the River Rouge basin, and a tavern- 
keeper on the Chicago Turnpike. It is said that Bucklin offered to 
serve as township clerk without pay on condition that the township 
bear his name. 

In 1829 Bucklin Township was divided into two parts, Nankin on 
the west, and Pekin on the east. The researcher in Dearborn history 
has often wondered why these Chinese names were used. It has been 
said by some of the old-timers that the government surveyors, when 
giving names to these geographical sections, naturally named them 
after important citizens. Unfortunately, the important citizens whose 
names were used to name these two townships, belonged to the political 
party opposed to the party which was at that time in power in the 
territorial capital. The officers in power proceeded to criticize 
the surveyors, who in their disgust changed the township names to the 
Chinese names of Nankin and Pekin. Thus we still have the name 
of Nankin Township. 

On March 21, 1833, Pekin was changed to Redford Township by 
the Legislative Council. On April 1, the southern half became Dear- 
born Township. Thus the name Pekin disappeared. In 1834 Dearborn 
Township was renamed Bucklin by proclamation of the territorial 
governor, but in 1836 the name was again changed back to Dearborn 
Township, and the name Bucklin ceased to exist. However, the boun- 
daries have undergone many changes, for portions of the township have 
been given to Springwells Township, to the village and city of Dear- 
born, to the city of Detroit, and to the village of Inkster. The first an-’ 
nual meeting of Dearborn Township was held at the house of Conrad 
Ten Eyck, April 1, 1833. Ten Eyck was elected the first supervisor. 

Springwells Township, a part of which is now the city of Dearborn, 
owes its origin to an official proclamation by territorial Governor Cass 
in 1818. It was officially organized on April 12, 1827, the same day as 
Bucklin. The first meeting was held at the house of Alexis Campau. 
Springwells Township, like other townships of the vicinity, lost large 
portions of its territory. However, in 1873 the entire Greenfield Town- 
ship was annexed to Springwells Township. The name Springwells 
was very appropriate, for all the creeks and drains were spring fed 
from flowing wells. Some of the creeks which have largely passed 
from present day knowledge were: Clark’s Drain, Lonyo, Steer’s, 
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Campbell, Baubee, Shovan, and Burbank. In 1906, a portion of Spring- 
wells Township was annexed to Detroit to form the entire Eighteenth 
Ward. In 1916 territory again was detached and added to Detroit. 
The village of Springwells was incorporated in 1921 and the city, 
which included the remainder of the territory of Springwells Town- 
ship, was incorporated in 1923. The city’s name was changed to Ford- 
son in 1925. 

The early nickname for Dearborn was “Hardscrabble,” because one 
had to scrabble hard to make a living. Dearbornville Village was 
incorporated April 5, 1838, but for some reason the incorporation was 
repealed on May 11, 1846. It was again incorporated as Dearborn 
Village on March 24, 1893, and as a city on February 15, 1927. That 
year a committee was appointed to work out plans for consolidation 
with a committee from Fordson. The two most difficult problems to 
settle seemed to be a name for the city and whether or not to have 
a city manager. Dearborn had the city-manager and Fordson the weak- 
mayor, strong-council type of government. However, the joint com- 
mittee took the name of Dearborn and the Fordson type of govern- 
ment. The committee called an election on June 12, 1928, which 
resulted in 3,000 votes for and 2,210 against the consolidation. Many 
of the arguments pro and con remind us moderns of the controversy 
over the recent consolidation of the two school districts. The charter 
adopted in 1929 lasted until a new charter was drawn up in 1942, 
giving the city a strong-mayor and weak-council form of government. 

The first building boom for Dearborn consisted of the building of 
the Detroit Arsenal under the efficient and exclusive management of 
Colonel Joshua Howard. The purpose of the arsenal was to form a 
base for supplies moving into Michigan and Wisconsin. The corner- 
stone was laid on June 30, 1833. Titus Dort made the bricks for the 
arsenal from local clay pits. The arsenal consisted of eleven buildings 
connected by a wall twelve feet high and two and a half feet thick. 
There was no tunnel as has been claimed by many. There was a 
large drain which carried off the surplus water and emptied below 
the hill near the river. Some of the boys forty years ago used to crawl 
part way into this drain and no doubt thought it was the tunnel which 
myth had created. 

The one arsenal building left standing in reasonably good condi- 
tion serves today as Dearborn’s Precinct Two police station. ‘This 
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building originally was the commandants’ headquarters in the old 
arsenal. It is the only building of like architecture and construction 
still in existence in the United States. Dearborn people should make 
sure that this one building does not go the way of the other ten build- 
ings. Dearborn has one of the oldest landmarks in the state. It should 
be preserved. 

Life in early Dearborn was primitive. Houses were made of logs, 
with a clay floor and shingles made from the bark of the white ash 
tree. A team of oxen sold for $80. Deer often went by in herds. 
Wolves were numerous and their hideous howls often disturbed the 
sleep of the settlers. It was common to have a black bear look in at the 
window. Huge logs were cut and rolled into piles and burned to make 
way for clearings. There was no plowing. Planting was done with the 
hoe by raising up the bed of leaves and dropping in the corn. Squirrels 
preyed upon the corn crop and the wild turkeys played havoc with 
the buckwheat. There were no wagons in early Dearborn. Vehicles 
were rude wooden sleds. The first wagon was a two-wheeled affair. 
In 1836 a new log house was built of white wood logs. When the 
occupant started to move his belongings in, he found a huge rattle- 
snake curled up in the center of the floor ready to defend his “squat- 
ters rights.” 

Those were the “good old days.” They were the days that made 
America the country we love. Let us be ready to serve it with our 
best, that those who suffered and labored under such trying circum- 
stances will not have made those sacrifices in vain. The Dearborn 
Historical Commission wishes you Girl Scouts, who arranged this 
program, a happy and prosperous year. It hopes, if you know of any 
old historical documents, that you will see that they get into the hands 
of Dearborn’s historical commission, where they will be preserved so 
that other children, in future years, may be told stories of their city’s 
past. | 








The Detroit River in the Eighties 
Walter Griffith 


THOSE WHO NEVER SAW THE DETROIT RIVER IN THE EIGHTIES Cannot 
realize how beautiful it was. That, of course, was when Detroit and 
other towns along the river banks were much smaller. There were 
then no large mills and factories pouring waste water into the river. 
Detroit had only a small amount of sewage. So the water of the upper 
lakes came down through the Straits of Detroit almost pure, and when 
no clouds were overhead, the grand old river reflected the clear blue 
of the sky. 

The river carried upon its bosom many ships of all kinds. Sailing 
vessels outnumbered steam craft ten to one. Three and sometimes 
four sailing vessels being towed by a steam barge were a common 
sight. They made better time that way. When they got out into Lake 
Erie, they would cut loose and go under their own sail. The wind 
was stronger in the lake. 

There were many sailing craft that went through the river with- 
out help. Schooners, sloops, flat scows, catboats, in fact, all kinds of 
sailing boats could be seen from the time the ice left the river in the 
spring till the river froze in the beginning of winter. To see a square- 
rigged vessel with all canvas set, bearing down under a strong breeze 
and leaning away from the wind, was a sight to delight the heart of 
anyone who loves the old river as I do. 

Although there were many pleasure yachts and an occasional steam 
yacht belonging to one of the few rich men of that day on the river, 
most of the ships were loaded with valuable cargo. Cargoes consisted 
of lumber, shingles, lath, fence post, and railroad ties. There were a 
few steel vessels then used in the iron ore trade—the Iron Duke, the 
Iron Age, and others. From August until the close of navigation, most 
cargo, aside from iron ore, was grain on the way to the lower lakes. 
Coal was the main cargo going up, but lime, steel, hardware, and all 
kinds of manufactured goods from the East also were carried. 

There were rafts of logs and boom poles. They, of course, were all 
bound down river. They were large. Some of them were thousands 
of feet long. There was a crew of several men on each raft, having 
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a shanty in which they ate and slept. These men would each patrol 
a section of the raft with a spike maul to drive spikes that they found 
were working loose. The rafts were only spiked and chained together 
on the outside and ends. The logs in the center were loose. Each 
man had a small boat so he could move from one point to another, 
ever watchful lest the raft break up, which on occasion did happen. 
The rafts were taken to Buffalo, Cleveland, and other New York and 
Ohio cities. 

There were many passenger steamers. There were always steamers 
called the City of Detroit and the City of Cleveland. There were the 
Dove, the Pearl, the Flora, and others. They were side-wheelers; there 
were also many small screw-wheel propellors. There were many tugs. 
These tugs went up and down the river looking for a job towing some 
vessel when the breeze died down. They were just river tugs. There 
also were large tugs known as lake tugs. It was this type that towed 
the rafts that broke up sometimes. On reaching Lake Erie, if a severe 
storm blew up, the raft would go to pieces. Men lost their lives at 
such times. 

The Detroit and Windsor Ferry Company had a fleet of steam fer- 
ries. These were the Essex, the Hope, the Victoria, the Fortune, and 
the Excelsior. The Great Western Railroad ferried cars across the 
river. There was the Michigan, a very long two-track boat, which 
was later shortened and made wider and renamed the Landsown. 
Also there were the Great Western and a small car ferry called the 
Transit. The Canada Southern Railroad was built into Windsor and 
had two large car ferries, the Transfer and the Transyort. 

I have already mentioned that the river was clean in those days. 
In the spring and early summer, we used to catch long strings of 
yellow perch, pickrel, bass, and even that peer of all fresh water fish, 
the whitefish. Many sturgeon six and seven feet long were taken in 
the river above Belle Isle. 

Belle Isle had just been taken over by the city of Detroit in the 
seventies. The only way one could get over to the island then was 
to get a rowboat and row over. High boots were needed. The men 
and boys nearly all wore high boots, except on Sundays. 

On the upper end of Belle Isle was Peach Island, which was owned 
by Hiram Walker, the distiller. It was and is in Canadian water. 
Walker had a summer home on the island. He owned two steam 
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yachts—the Passtime was the most beautiful steam yacht on the Great 
Lakes. He also owned the Lurline, a smaller yacht. Walker made his 
money out of corn whiskey. He came from New England at the time 
Horace Greeley said “Go West, young man.” Walker came to Detroit 
and made vinegar and peddled it from door to door. He saved his 
money. Land on the river front just above Windsor could be bought 
for next to nothing. He went over there and bought river frontage 
and built a distillery. Corn was one of the best crops in Essex County, 
but it was cheap, as there was no market. Mr. Walker created a market, 
for whatever price he put on corn was its price. I recall that in the 
eighties the price was ten cents per bushel in the ear. By that time 
Walker had built up a great business. He owned thousands of acres 
of Essex County land. He built a railroad known as the Lake Erie 
and Detroit River. Ten miles of it was built on his own land. That 
railroad is now the Pere Marquette. 

Down the river two miles was little sleepy, muddy Windsor, but 
it was waking up. The Canada Southern Railroad built a cutoff from 
Essex that brought a lot of money into the town. New streets were 
opened. Building started. Sandwich Street and Oullette Avenue were 
paved with cedar blocks. Mrs. Lucetta R. Medbury of Detroit bought 
the old American Hotel on Sandwich Street, added another story, and 
called it the British American. The two-story brick building at the foot 
of Ouellette Avenue was moved up towards the Crawford House and 
the street opened to the river. The Medbury Building was built. Two 
four-story buildings were built on the river front and used for fac- 
tories. At the foot of Ouellette Avenue a brick building was erected 
in which was housed the Parisian laundry and the Cuban Cigar 
factory. The town had started to grow. 

Down the river was Fighting Island on the Canadian side. It was 
mostly marsh with a few fisherman’s shanties. On the Detroit side 
was Ecorse. At Wyandotte, Eber Ward had the first bessemer furnace 
in America and a rolling mill. Wyandotte was booming. Ward wanted 
to run a switch track up one of the main streets and the town coun- 
cil would not grant it. He got angry and closed his industries down. 
He said he would make the grass grow in the streets of Wyandotte 
and he did. It took years for the town to get over it. 

Just a mile or two below Wyandotte was the village of Trenton. 
There was nothing much in the town at that time except that it was 
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where the Michigan Central trains were taken across the Detroit 
River to connect with the Canada Southern Railroad at Amherstburg. 
At that point, there is a narrow channel between the United States 
mainland and Grosse Isle. A steel bridge was thrown across the 
channel to Grosse Isle. Thence the railroad went across to the south 
shore of Grosse Isle and then on another short bridge and fill over 
to Stoney Island, a very small patch of land where a railroad slip dock 
was constructed from which trains were ferried by two car boats, the 
Transport and the Transfer. The slip dock on the Canadian side was 
at Anderdan, just about two miles above Amherstburg. 

Grosse Isle is the largest island in the Detroit River. At that time, 
there was just a little cluster of houses about the middle of the island 
just above the bridge on the south side of the island. At about that 
point there was a two-story frame hotel called the Alexander House. 
In front on the river there was a small dock that was out about three 
hundred feet from shore which was connected with the shore by a 
two-plank walk. The Detroit and Windsor Ferry Company used to 
bring Sunday school and lodge excursions from Detroit and Windsor. 
There were no tables or benches or swings or other equipment for 
picnics. Tablecloths would be spread on the grass and rope swings 
would be tied to tree limbs. At that time snakes were abundant on 
all the islands in the river and also on the mainland. There were 
rattlesnakes, spotted adders, blue racers, and black snakes. A group of 
people would get their cloth laid and get seated on the grass when a 
snake would wiggle under the cloth or over it. There would be a 
chorus of yells and everybody would spring to his feet. The men and 
boys would beat the grass with clubs for a distance around to drive 
the snakes away. 

Just a little below Grosse Isle and to the left in Canadian water 
is Isle De Bois Blanc. It is now called Bob-Lo. It is now a down river 
summer playground. At that time, it was used for picnics. 

Straight across from there is the old town of Amherstburg. Of all 
the towns along the river, it has changed the least. Most of the busi- 
ness buildings are the same today as they were then. In fact, when the 
Canada Southern Railroad cutoff was built from Essex to Windsor 
sixty years ago it killed the town and it has never fully recovered. Of all 
the changes along the twenty odd miles of the river, Old Malden or 
Amherstburg remains the same as it was in those dear old by-gone days. 








Charles A. Weissert, 18'78-1947 


Wirn THE DEATH OF Cuartes A. WeissErt in Kalamazoo on No- 
vember 20, 1947, Michigan lost a historian of first rank and a citizen 
of high principle, while his friends lost a much loved personality. 

Mr. Weissert began his career of writing and scholarship early. At 
the age of twenty-one he made a bicycle tour of Europe, acting as cor- 
respondent for several midwestern dailies. While at Harvard, he con- 
tributed to the Harvard Illustrated Magazine, becoming editor-in-chief 
in 1905. After college he joined the staff of the New York Herald. 
Later he held editorial positions with the Grand Rapids Herald and 
the Hastings Banner. In 1919 he joined the Kalamazoo Gazette, where 
he remained, a valuable editor and feature writer, until his death. 

Mr. Weissert’s interests were not confined to history, for he was 
also much concerned about law-making and national defense and was 
devoted to literature. He represented Barry County in the legislature 
from 1914 to 1920. He introduced bills ranging from the establish- 
ment of a state police and the use of tax funds for preserving historical 
material and marking historical sites to the improvement of workmen’s 
compensation laws. Shocked by the public apathy toward national 
defense, he served twenty years as a reserve ofhcer in the Army’s Mili- 
tary Intelligence Division. His feature articles in the Gazette were 
well written and historically accurate; and his literary criticism, exem- 
plified in the introduction to his translation of Victorien Sardou’s The 
Sorceress, was a contribution to scholarship. 

In 1932-33 Mr. Weissert served as president of the Michigan His- 
torical Society. In 1938 he was appointed by Governor Frank Murphy 
to the Michigan Historical Commission and in 1944 was reappointed 
by Governor Harry F. Kelly. Mr. Weissert’s own words best describe 
his conception of historiography: 

A vast mine of material . . . remains ready for the historical explorer who 
will use dates and statistics and at the same time make the man of today 


regard the man of yesterday as a desirable acquaintance instead of an 
automaton with eternally boresome activities. 


Mr. Weissert’s own writings were never boresome. They reflected 
his own Byronic sense of history, his zest for living, and that humor 
and kindly urbanity which were characteristic of him as a man. 
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Michigan Bibliography 


IN THE SPRING OF 1947 the trustees of the Historical Society of Mich- 
igan approved the appointment of a committee on bibliography and index 
with Dr. Joe Norris of Wayne University and Dr. Lawrence S. Thompson 
of Western Michigan College of Education as co-chairmen. One of the 
most urgent and immediate needs seemed to be the compilation of a cur- 
rent annual bibliography of writings on Michigan history to stop the ever- 
widening gap between Floyd B. Streeter’s terminus ante quem and the 
present. Mr. John Yzenbaard, professor of history at Hope College, has 
consented to be responsible for this annual compilation, the first of which 
is presented here. 

It is intended that this compilation be exhaustive and cover all material 
dealing with Michigan history which was published in 1947. However, it 
is inevitable that certain additional items—obscurely published pamphlets, 
chapters in books on broad general subjects—have escaped our attention. 
Accordingly, any such items which are discovered during the year will be 
included as a supplement to the 1948 bibliography. Members of the society 
and other readers of Michigan History are urged to send notes on articles 
(reprints, if possible), pamphlets, books, and other documents to Mr. Yzen- 
baard in order to insure completeness. 

It is intended by the committee to initiate either a supplement to 
Streeter or a complete new compilation of the bibliography of Michigan 
history in the near future. However, the annual bibliography will con- 
tinue to be compiled regularly. 

Among other projects of the committee, it might be mentioned that the 
co-chairmen are actively co-operating with the Michigan Library Associa- 
tion in the compilation of a newspaper directory and ultimately of a union 
list of newspapers of Michigan. 


ALLEN, Rosert S. (ed... Our Fair City. New York. Vanguard Press. 
Contains an account of Detroit. 

Atwoop, Lroyp M. Cheboygan as a Nineteenth Century Lumber Area. 
Manuscript M.A. thesis, Wayne University. 

Batp, F. Ctever. Fort Malden—Offspring of Detroit. Bulletin of the 
Detroit Historical Society, 4:5-8. October. 

Batp, F. Crever. The United States Shipyard on the River Rouge. 
Inland Seas, 3:3-7, 71-6. January-April. 

Batp, F. Crever. The University War Historian. Michigan History, 
31:200-6. June. 

Bap, F. Ciever. Lodi Plains Academy. Michigan History, 31:454-56. 
December. 
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Batp, F. Crzver. The Centennial of Dutch Settlement in Michigan: The 
Observances at the University. Michigan History, 31:461-63. De- 
cember. 

Beastey, Norman. Knudsen, a Biography. New York. Whittlesey 
House. 

Bzxson, Lewis. The Michigan Historical Commission. Michigan History, 
31:21-34. March. 

Bromacz, ArrHuur Watson. Restrictions on Financial Powers of the 
Legislature in Michigan: Effect of Constitutional Amendments. State 
Government, 20:141-43. May. 

Brown, Rosert BENAway, comp. The Netherlands and America: A 
Clements Library Bulletin Prepared on the Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Establishment of the City of Holland in Michigan. Ann Arbor. 
University of Michigan Press. 

Burkiunp, Cart E. An Early Michigan Poet: Louis Legrand Noble. 
Michigan History, 31:192-99. June. 

BurxiincAME, RocEr. Inventors Behind the Inventor. New York. Har- 
court, Brace. Contains a chapter entitled “Behind Henry Ford.” 

Butter, AtBert F. Rediscovering Michigan’s Prairies. Michigan His- 
tory, 31:267-86. September. (To be continued.) 

Cuurcuitt, Cuartes H. Kim Sigler: Governor of Michigan. ‘Michigan 
History, 31:4-6. March. 

Cremens, S. H. The Love Letters of Mark Twain, edited by Dixon 
Wecter. Atlantic Monthly, 180:33-39. November. A letter written 
from Tecumseh is printed on pp. 34-35. 

Cooper, Dennis Guten. The Tragedy of Mott Island: The Story of 
Angelique and Charlie Mott. Inland Seas, 3:17-20. January. 

Dancey, THomas B. Twin Strandings at Ludington. Inland Seas, 3:59- 
65. April. 

Davis, Carvin Oxin. History of Congregational Church in Ann Arbor, 
1847-1947. Ann Arbor. Ann Arbor Press. 

Derzer, Kant Witiiam. Maddest Man in Michigan. Reader’s Digest, 
50:5-8. January. Kim Sigler. 

Dorson, Ricuarp M. Folk Traditions of the Upper Peninsula. Michigan 
History, 31:48-65. March. 

Dow tine, Epwarp J. Captain William Taylor, Gentleman. Inland Seas, 
3:169-72. July. On a resident of Detroit. 

Downe, Epwarp J. The Dustless Road to Happyland. Michigan His- 
tory, 31:162-73. June. An account of Great Lakes shipping. 

Dunsar, Wiis F. The Michigan Historical Society in 1947. Michigan 
History, 31:456-58. December. 

Feiton, Harotp W., comp. Legends of Paul Bunyan. New York. Knopf. 
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Gacnon, Eart J. Portage Lake: Forgotten Anchorage. Michigan History, 
31:431-37. December. 

Grazer, Sipney. The Telegraph in Detroit. Bulletin of the Detroit His- 
torical Society, 4:5-8. November. 

Hamix, Frep Corns. A Border Raid in the War of 1812. Bulletin of 
the Detroit Historical Society, 3:4, 9-10. March. 

Havicuurst, Water. Story of the North West Territory. New York. 
Macmillan. 

Hetrman, Harotp M. A History of Penal, Correctional and Reforma- 
tory Institutions in Michigan, 1839-1889. Manuscript Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Michigan. 

Hines, Lawrence G. Some Aspects of the Economics of the Great Lakes 
Iron Ore Industry. Manuscript Ph.D. thesis, University of Minnesota. 

Hoot, Epwarp. The Early History of Southeastern Oakland County with 
Emphasis on Agricultural Development to 1855. Manuscript M.A. thesis, 
Wayne University. 

Huvsert, Ricuarp C. Pioneers at Hulbert. Michigan History, 31:174- 
91. June. 

Hunt, Mars Grays. Michigan History for Young People: Selected Ref- 
erences. Kalamazoo. Western Michigan College Library. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Hyma, AusBert. Albertus C. Van Raalte and His Dutch Settlement in the 
United States. Grand Rapids. W. B. Eerdmans. 

Jacoss, James Riptey. The Beginnings of the U. S. Army, 1783-1812. 
Princeton. Princeton University Press. Numerous references to Mich- 
igan; see index under pertinent subjects. 

Jounson, Arti K. Finnish Labor Songs from Northern Michigan. Mich- 
igan History, 31:331-43. September. 

Kepret, Rutu. Trees to Tulips: Authentic Tales of the Pioneers of 
Holland, Michigan. Holland. The author. 

Kintetz, W. Vernon. Chippewa Village: The Story of Katikitegon. 
Bloomfield Hills, Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bulletin no. 25. 

Kiooster, Lucy. The Atwood Reformed Church. Michigan History, 
31:399-405. December. 

Lanpon, Frep. Some Great Lakes Tragedies. Western Ontario Historical 
Notes, 5:31-36. June. 

Leperer, Puyxiuis. A Study of Jewish Influences in Detroit to 1914. Man- 
uscript M.A. thesis, Wayne University. 

Lewis, Eucens W. Motor Memories: A Saga of Whirling Gears. Detroit. 
Alved. 

LinpeMaN, Marvin. A Non-Hollander Looks at Holland. Michigan 
History, 31:405-17. December. 
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Lucas, Henry S. Dutch Settlement in Michigan: 1850-1940. Michigan 
History, 31:380-82. December. 

Lucas, Henry S. Ebenezer: Memorial Souvenir of the Centennial Com- 
memoration of Dutch Immigration to the United States Held in Hol- 
land, Michigan, 13-16 August 1947. New York. The Netherlands In- 
formation Bureau, Booklet, no. 15. 

Lyons, Emory J. Isaac McCoy and His Role in the Establishment of 
Indian Missions. The Chronicle, 10:17-23. January. 

Maat, Acnes Cacney. A Day at Normal. Western Michigan College 
News Magazine, 5, no. 4:10-12. Summer 1947. Contemporary record 
of life at Western Michigan College in 1914. 

MacVean, Donatp S. Teaching of History in the Private Schools of 
Michigan, 1830-1900. Manuscript M.A. thesis, University of Michigan. 

McDavirt, Exarne E. The Beginnings of Theatrical Activities in Detroit. 
Michigan History, 31:35-47. March. 

McLaucuuiin, Russexx. Alfred Street. Detroit. Business News. An 
account of Detroit’s history. 

Maysez, Rotianp H. Population Growth and Distribution in Lower 
Michigan: 1810-1940. Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, 
Arts, and Letters, 31:253-66. 

Meu.enpyKE, Jostas. Dutch Settlement North of Muskegon. Michigan 
History, 31:392-99. December. 

A Midwest Bibliography. Supplementary number of The Newberry Li- 
brary Bulletin, no. 7. June. Chicago. The Newberry Library. (Re- 
printed from Book Week, the literary section of The Chicago Sun for 
May 4..) Contains, inter alia, an article on early travellers, including 
Hennepin, Jonathan Carver, Edwin James, and Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, 
by Milo M. Quaife and a list of books about Michigan compiled by 
Lewis Beeson. 

Moorg, Anna S. Some Notes on the Argo. Inland Seas, 3:101-5. April. 
On the first steamboat built in Detroit. 

Mutper, Arnoip. Americans from Holland. Philadelphia. Lippincott. 

Musua, H. A. Early Great Lakes Steamboats, Westward Ho and Flush 
Times, 1831-1837. American Neptune, 7:42-65. January. 

Neer, Norsert. History of Shipping at Mount Clemens. Part 1. Inland 
Seas, 3:145-49. July. 

Niemi, Taisto Joun, and O’Remty, Sytvia N. Finns in the United 
States: A Bibliography of English and Finnish References. Kalamazoo. 
Western Michigan College Library. Mimeographed. 

Norris, Joz L. The Holland Dutch in Detroit, 1847. Bulletin of the 
Detroit Historical Society, 8:5-8. May. 

Oszorn, STELLANOVA. Great Lakes Pioneers in Medicine. Northwest 
Ohio Quarterly, 19:23-36. January. 
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Perrier, Dora Jean. Mexican Folktales from Lansing. Michigan His- 
tory, 31:444-54. December. 

Poor, Geratp L. Those Good Old Days. Michigan History, 31:207-12. 
June. Reminiscences of life in country schools. 

R., D. L. Captain Frank L. Meno. Inland Seas, 3:121. April. Obituary 
of a St. Clair resident. 

Rocers, Ricuarp. Historical Cartography of the Great Lakes, 1569-1755. 
Manuscript M.A. thesis, University of Michigan. 

SAaGENDORPH, KENT. Stevens Thomson Mason: Misunderstood Patriot. 
New York. Dutton. 


Scorer, Witxiam. Gerrit J. Diekema: Orator. Michigan History, 
31:367-80. December. 


ScuroepeR, J. A. Secession and Emigration. Amsterdam. Algemeen 
Handelsblad. 

Snook, Joun H. Governor Wisner and the Twenty Second Michigan 
Volunteer Infantry. Michigan History, 31:10-20. March. 

Sprinc, Ina M. White Pine Portraits: Big Dave Ranson. Michigan His- 
tory, 31:314-21. September. 

Sprinc, Ipa M. White Pine Portraits: Con Culhane. Michigan History, 
31:437-43. December. 

Stark, Georce W. Douglass Houghton—Family Physician. Alexander 
Blain Hospital Bulletin, 6:2-11. February. 

Starx, Georce W. Shubael Conant. Bulletin of the Detroit Historical 
Society, 4:4. December. 

Starr, THomas I. The Detroit River and Abraham Lincoln. Bulletin of 
the Detroit Historical Society, 3:4-6. February. 

STEKETEE, Cornetius. Hollanders in Muskegon. Michigan History, 
31:382-87. December. 

STEPHENSON, Jim B. History of the Legitimate Theatre in Ann Arbor for 
the Period 1908-1918. Manuscript M.A. thesis, University of Michigan. 

Syxora, THomas AnpRrEw. A Seventeen Year Old Looks at the Lakes. 
Inland Seas, 3:77-82, 180-84. April-July. Observations by a sailor 
touching various Michigan ports. 

TEABOLDT, ExizaBetu. History of Street Names in Ypsilanti. Manuscript 
M.A. thesis, University of Michigan. 

TELMAN, BENJAMIN H. Hollanders in Muskegon Politics. Michigan 
History, 31:387-2. December. 

TEN Hoor, Marten. The Dutch Colonists and American Democracy. 
Michigan History, 31:353-67. December. 

Vanver Ve.tpE, Lewis G. Glimpses of the Early Dutch Settlements in 
Michigan as Revealed by Selections from Manuscripts in the Michigan 
Historical Collections. Ann Arbor. University of Michigan, Michigan 
Historical Collections, Bulletin, no. 1. 
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WEIssERT, Cuartes A. The Michigan Marker Program. Michigan His- 
tory, 31:7-9. March. 

Wuittaker, ALFRED H. Biological and Chemical Research and the His- 
torical Museum. Bulletin of the Detroit Historical Society, 4:5-7. Sep- 
tember. 

Wicuers, Wiitarp C. The Centennial of Dutch Settlement in Mich- 
igan: The Observances at Holland. Michigan History, 31:458-61. 
December. 

WixuiaMs, Mentor L. Cooper, Lyon and the Moore-Hascall Harvesting 
Machine. Michigan History, 31:26-34. March. 

WiuuaMs, Mentor L. Horace Greeley Scours the Great Lakes. Inland 
Seas, 3:137-42. July. Contains comments on Lewis Cass by Greeley. 
Woo .FEnDEN, W. E. Some Significant Detroit Churches of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Bulletin of the Detroit Historical Society, 3:4, 12-14. 

April. 
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Michigan Folklore 


FOLK MUSIC ON A MICHIGAN FARM 


Irma Thompson Ireland 


To ME, FOLKLORE IS HUMAN History and folk music its most sig- 
nificant form of expression. I have always remembered the light- 
hearted rhythms of childhood and the serio-comic songs of adolescence. 
These sentimental, ofttimes tragic, musical reminiscences are docu- 
mentary records of their times.1 

Back in the 1880's on the old Thompson farm near Keeler,? the 
tunes my father played on his guitar and the songs he sang were 
special treats I learned to expect on summer evenings after the chores 
were done. His repertoire was varied, but I usually asked for the funny 
songs first, especially if my young cousins happened to be visiting us. 

Perhaps the favorite song was “Springfield Mountain,” which is 
known in almost every state of the Union in some form or other. What 
made it different for us, though, was the way my dad would accent 
certain words and sometimes stop playing to twist his coattail like a 
hand organ while he sang the chorus: 


Li ten da nink a day— 
Li ten da nink a day— 
Li ten da nink a—ten da nink a day! 


Next in popularity came “Coolie Chinee,” another family treasure 
dating back to the early sixties, when it was sung by my father’s older 
brother, Charles Thompson, and his wife Elizabeth, while on a visit 
from Lansing to Keeler. No one seems to know where it came from. 


1] recorded two of the songs mentioned by Mrs. Ireland, “Coolie Chinee” and 
“Dan Hannan, the Horsethief,” on a Soundmirror recording machine when she 
visited Lansing, October 19, 1947. Richard M. Dorson. 

2My mother was Ellen Aida Tuttle who married Nathan I. Thompson in 
1876. My sister Nellie died young. I was born in 1880. 

3“Coolie Chinee” was first sung in the Thompson family by Charles H. 
Thompson and his wife Elizabeth Sutton Thompson, of Lansing, in the winter 
of 1862-63, on the home farm with its log house, in Keeler. This song is a 


family treasure which has come down from generation to generation, but has 
never been published to my knowledge. 
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Up to the present time I have been unable to find it in any collec- 
tion, nor have I met anyone else who ever heard it sung. Dad always 
made it sound strange and mysterious, lowering his voice on some of 
the lines, then coming out strong with the chorus, nodding his head 
up and down, and tapping one foot on the floor in time to the music. 
The words and music of “Coolie Chinee” are:* 





We sent off our Bid—dy and al—so_ our 





= 
cook Be cause their wag—es were high, 





And for a dom-es—tic we went for and 





took A  Cool-ie their place to sup— ply. 
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For our din—ner he brought us our lic-cle pet 


4The music of “Coolie Chinee” has been transcribed by Hans Nathan of 
Michigan State College. The reader will no doubt be reminded of the “Heathen 
Chinee” of Bret Harte’s poem, “Plain Language from Truthful James” (1870). 
This text appeared as a song in sheet music. See Harry Dichter and Elliott 
Shapiro, Early American Sheet Music, Its Lure and Its Lore, plate 32, “The 
Heathen Chinee” (New York, 1941). A similar comic song about a Chinaman 
is “The Chinee Laundryman,” written for and sung by Charles Backus of the 
Sen Francisco Minstrels. Words and music by Frank Dumont, mbes pony 
1880. This comes from the Handbook of American Sheet Music, compile 
published by Harry Dichter, 23 as 1947). tr is — likely that 
“The Coolie Chinee” was originally a vaudeville or - ar sheet music song, 
which survives in the repertoire of a Michigan folksinger today. R.M.D. 
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Sees 


cat And a cup of  steam-ing hot _ tea; 





For our sup—per he brought a cus—sed old 





Stina” 


rat This hor—ri—ble Cool-ie Chin—ee 








Hong Kong oo long, Har-ry gar-ry sound the gong! 








ao 


Hong Kong, soo kong, Har-ry gar-ry, sound the gong! 


: His skin was the color of coffee and milk, 
His feet were delightfully small; 

| His trousers were made of the finest of silk 
But some things he wore not at all. 

He never would sit like the rest of us did 

But down on the floor squatted he! 

Oh, I never could tell all the trouble we had 

With this el-e-gant Coolie Chinee! 


Dad knew all the verses of “Tim Finnegan’s Wake,” the complete 
text of which is in many popular songsters. His version of the chorus 
"was a little different from the ones I have found in song books: 


ata 


= 6hFRhL Te 


Ach,5 whack arrah! dance to yer partners— 
Welt the flure, yer trotters shake! 
Its th’ truth I’m afther tellin yer— 
Lots o’ fun at Finnegan’s Wake! 
5Ch as in hatch. 
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Often I would beg him to tell me about his experiences as a little 
boy. Then he would describe the old log house and tell how his 
father taught him to “speak pieces” and to sing some of the songs of 
a still older generation. One of those old songs was “Dan Hannan, 
the Horsethief,” another Thompson heirloom.* I have been unable 
to trace it to its source. The tune is a little like that of “Captain Kidd” 
but not quite.? Here are the words as my father sang them for me: 





My —— na—me is Dan Han-nan, a 





SS — of re—nown, My match in this 





coun-ter—ry ‘tis hard to be found, O ’tis 





hard to be _ found; My match in chis 





coun=-ter—ry ‘tis hard to be found. 


6“Springfield Mountain” and “Dan Hannan, the Horsethief,” the latter never 
ublished to my knowledge, were taught to my father, Nathan I. Thompson, by 
is father, Nathan Thompson, about 1857 or 1858, when the boy was seven or 
eight years old. Then they were sung to me by my father when I was a child 
in the 1880’s. Later he sang them to my children from 1910 to 1925, and now 
they are asking me for copies to teach their children aged four and seven. 
7Mr. Hans Nathan has identified the tune to “Dan Hannan, the Horsethief” 
_ _ — of the familiar Irish melody, “The Wearing of the Green.” 
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When I ran away from ho-me in the shadows of the night 

The fear that Dad would catch me made me run with all my might, 
Made me run with all my might; 

The fear that Dad would catch me made me run with all my might. 


I could see old Bose a barkin’ in his kennel by the barn, 
It made me run the faster with the fear of an alarm, 
With the fear of an alarm; 

It made me run the faster with the fear of an alarm. 


If I could only reach the ri-ver and jump the evening boat, 
Its siren sounding pla-ain-ly from out its iron throat, 

Fr-om out its iron throat; 

Its siren sounding pla-ain-ly from out its iron throat. 


I could hear the bullfrogs croakin’ in the pond beside the road 
It sounded like a warnin’ and it made my blood run cold, 

It made my blood run cold; 

It sounded like a warnin’ and it made my blood run cold. 


But my back it was a-smartin’ from the lickin’ I had got, 
The like I’d never taken since I was a little tot, 

Since I was a little tot; 

The like I’d never taken since I was a little tot. 


When the lights of Chat-ta-noo-ga they came into my view 
I thought of all the boo-gies I had read about or knew, 

I had read about or knew; 

I thought of all the boo-gies I had read about or knew. 


I was never in a ci-ity before in all my life, 

Yet had my father to-old me of all their sin and strife, 
Of all their sin and strife; 

Yet had my father to-old me of all their sin and strife.® 


I was once in Tenne-se-e, it was there I bore the sway,® 
And for ste-a-ling of horses I was forced to run away, 
I was forced to run away; 
And for ste-a-ling of horses I was forced to run away. 


Then the press gang followed after and they close pur-su-ed me, 
And they bo-ore me awa-ay to the peni-ten-tiary, 
To the peni-ten-tiary; 
And they bo-ore me awa-ay to the peni-ten-tiary. 
8Evidently the first eight verses, telling the story of Dan Hannan’s boyhood, 


are intended to explain the cause of his downfall. 
98I do not know what this expression means. 
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It was when I ca-ame there that they welcomed me-e in, 
And they sha-ved my he-ad in-ste-ad of my chin, 
In-stead of my chin; 

And they sha-ved my he-ad in-stead of my chin. 


They dres-sed me u-up in a suit of uniform, 

The like I’d never worn since the hour I was born, 
Since the hour I was born; 

The like I’d never worn since the hour I was born. 


With my hands into my pockets I stepped around so bold, 
And my coat of many colors was like Jo-oseph of old, 
Was like Joseph of old; 


And my coat of many colors was like Jo-oseph of old.1° 


One whole chapter of American farm folklore could be written 
about the traditional hired man.1!_ We had a number of choice 
characters on our place at different times during my childhood, but 
the story I remember most vividly was told of a neighbor's experience 
with an itinerant worker who went from farm to farm during the 
haying season. 

At one of the homes in Keeler Township where this man hired 
out, the farmer’s wife was known to be parsimonious with food for 
the help. For his first breakfast, the new man was given a bowl of 
clabber, a glass of buttermilk, and a nubbin of dry bread. He made 
no immediate complaint, but, when the same menu was repeated for 
supper and again for the next morning meal, he managed to start his 
work in the hayfield as close to the house as he possibly could. Then, 
with long lazy strokes of the old-fashioned scythe and frequent stops 
to hold his back and mop his brow, he began to chant in a loud but 
doleful monotone: “But-ter-milk and whey—come down as you ma-ay.” 
Over and over again he droned the words as he dragged himself 
across one side of the field. Behind the barn he turned abruptly and 
came back swinging the scythe briskly and singing at the top of his 
voice: “Ham and eggs—take care of your legs!” In full sight of the 
house and within hearing of the farmer and his wife, he worked and 
sang lustily for a moment or two, then suddenly he stopped to lean 
on his scythe and repeat disconsolately: “But-ter-milk and whey— 


, oo singing the song many of the words can be dragged out to keep the pattern 
of the meter. 

11See on this point Clarence M. Webster, Town Meeting Country, 162 f., 
“Hired Men” (New York, 1945). R.M.D. 
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come down as you ma-ay.” His employers took the hint. But the 
story got around and eventually became one of the favorite yarns of 
cracker-barrel philosophers in the village store. 

My mother, Ellen Aida, was a singer also. Her clear soprano voice, 
though untrained, was much in demand for the church choir and 
village entertainments. She sang at her work, too, and I remember 
snatches of her part in “Queen Esther,” where she sang: “I'll go unto 
the King, though not according to the law—and if I pe-er-rish—I per- 
rish.” Sometimes it was: “Bird of beauty whose bright plumage sparkles 
with a thousand dyes... .” 

Another old tune, associated with our being bundled into warm 
clothes to play outside in the snow, was “Bryan O Lynn”: 


Oh Bryan O’Lynn had no breeches to wear 

So he bought him a sheep and made him a pair, 

Skinny side out and woolly side in— 

“They’re nice, light and cool,” said Bryan O’Lynn. 
There are other versions of this song too, and I believe the original 
came from Scotland and was known as “Tom Bolyn.” 

Besides the familiar lullabies and nursery tunes, there was another 

old song my mother sang to my sister and me at bed time that was sad 
but soothing. It started off like this: 


’Twas seven long years and be-et-ter 
Since Edwin left his home, 
He came unto young Emily’s house 


and there I must have gone to sleep because I can’t remember any 
more of the words. I have since identified the song, however, as an 
old English ballad which tells a dramatic story. It is called “Young 
Edwin in the Lowlands Low.” !* 

Among my father’s old letters and keepsakes I came across an old- 
fashioned copybook yellow with age, and, instead of stereotyped 
writing exercises, it was filled with song poems written in spidery 
Spencerian with shadings and flourishes, sometimes in violet ink. 
These were memories of courting days when Ella was a country school- 
ma'am and Nate was the favored suitor who squired her to parties 


12There is an Indiana text and references in Ballads and Songs of Indiana, 
collected and edited by Paul G. Brewster, 202 (Bloomington, 1940). R. M. D. 
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where the young folks gathered round a cottage organ to harmonize. 
There were “Yellow Rose of Texas,” “Sweet Belle Mahone,” “Susan 
Jane,” “Folly Perkins,” and good old “tear-jerkers,” such as “Put Away 
the Little Dresses” and “Father’s a Drunkard and Mother is Dead.” 
Later when Nate and Ella were engaged, they sang together such 
songs as “Jamie and Jennie,” “Better Bide A Wee,” and “Whispering 
Hope.” They still sang them together when I was a child. I can 


remember. 
Folk music? Yes—and such wonderful folks. 

















Notes and Documents 


THE COMSTOCK DIARY 


INCIDENT TO THE DISCOVERY of a portion of Elkanah Comstock’s 
diary by Willis H. Miller of Hudson, Wisconsin, a brief life sketch 
of this first ordained Baptist minister to serve as a pastor in white 
settlements in Michigan Territory, together with references to his 
diary, was published in the October-December, 1946 issue of Michi- 
gan History Magazine. Meanwhile another portion of the same diary 
was received from Mr. Miller. Entries in this second portion cover 
the years 1824 and 1827 and nearly five months of 1828. As now 
assembled, the diary furnishes interesting and authentic original source 
material relating to the earliest efforts of the Baptist denomination to 
plant churches in Michigan Territory. 

The Rev. Elkanah Comstock, a native of New London, Connec- 
ticut, was laboring as a minister in New York when he was appointed 
by the New York Baptist Missionary Convention in 1824 to serve as 
a missionary in Michigan Territory. His commission was dated eight 
years before Baptists in the United States had formed a national home 
mission society. 

The first entries in the Comstock diary, covering the dates Septem- 
ber 21 to October 1, 1824, refer to farewells paid to “our Christian 
Friends and kind Neighbors,” in Cayuga County, New York; the 
journey by “waggon” through “Phelpstown” (Phelps) and Batavia to 
Buffalo, thence by steamboat to Detroit; and the arrival in Pontiac 
at 10 p.m. October 1, 1824. Although Isaac McCoy began a ministry 
among Indians near the present site of Niles in 1822, Comstock’s 
arrival at Pontiac marks the commencement of the first regular Baptist 
pastorate among whites in Michigan. 

In the face of frequent illnesses, including attacks of “fever and 
ague,” typhoid, and extreme exhaustion occasioned by exposure on 
extended missionary exploratory journeys in the saddle, “Elder” Com- 
stock served the settlements in Oakland and neighboring counties 
until 1831. He died in New London in 1834. 

St. Joseph Cor Hayne 
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Local History and the School 


TEACHING SOCIAL LIVING THROUGH HISTORY IN 
HIGHLAND PARK 


Ellen Hathaway 


AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SCHOOL TERM IN 1945, the grade school 
teachers of Highland Park were asked by Dr. Herman L. Shibler, 
superintendent of schools, to revise the curriculum of the first eight 
grades under the direction of Mr. Roy Robinson, administrative assist- 
ant. The introduction of new texts, films, slides, etc., as well as the 
deletion of obsolete material, was the objective. Mrs. Marion Greene 
and Mrs. Iva Robrecht served as cochairmen of the social studies group 
from grades five through eight, and Miss Grace Baird acted as chair- 
man of the primary group. All classroom teachers became members of 
the various committees. 

I was delegated to write a history of Highland Park for the chil- 
dren of the third grade. Since I was teaching the third grade at the 
time, I decided to ask my class to help me. 

You are all aware of the value of the orientation period and the 
assurance that it brings to the learners. Before I could properly 
orientate the class, it was necessary for me to organize all my infor- 
mation on the subject of Highland Park and to make an outline of 
what the history should cover. I divided this material into sections, 
making the outline flexible enough so that I could add or delete what 
did or did not fit into the pattern. 

To set up the machinery of the room so that it would function 
smoothly and efficiently, it was necessary to include a companion unit, 
that of social learning. Old habits needed to be broken down and 
new attitudes created in order that class members might catch the 
spirit of the program, enjoy their experiences, and establish a rela- 
tionship of companionship, relaxation, and harmony in and out of 
the classroom. 

We elected a room president, secretary, and treasurer and appointed 
committees to assume some responsibility in the management of the 
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room. The co-operative planning continued; both teacher and pupils 
added the words loyalty, friendship, co-operation, democracy, and 
family living to their daily vocabularies. These words were used in 
commending things done well and in discussing violations of school 
order. 

In the history orientation periods, I could see that the class needed 
a better understanding of what local history was all about. I told them 
them what the plan was and what I expected to do and why I needed 
their help in writing the story of Highland Park. 

We discussed old Highland Park, its boundaries, schools, how old 
it was, and what a history story should tell. We visited the city hall, 
police department, fire department, library, and the post office. Old 
settlers were invited in to tell folk tales of the early days. 

A few years before this, another class had worked out a project on 
Highland Park and had helped me write a play; this I read to the 
children and they assumed the roles of the early settlers mentioned. 
Day after day they greeted each other as Captain William Stevens, 
George Ford, Dolly Tyler, and others. 

In the meantime I had written a few chapters and read them aloud 
for correction and approval. Often the young critics changed the 
sentence structure of a whole paragraph and substituted synonyms 
more to their liking. Later they were allowed ample opportunities to 
tell why their decisions were best. 

The history writing went on. The children were learning the science 
of history writing and were developing new capacities through prac- 
ticing tolerance, comradeship, good will, and courtesy toward fellow 
classmates, parents, teachers and visitors. Chapter after chapter was 
written and rewritten to suit the taste of the children. The story was 
completed that summer and edited by the superintendent. 

The next fall we reread our book for fun. By this time the social 
learning project had taken on new values; all the boys in the class 
had become Cub Scouts and many girls had joined the Brownies. A 
new report card had just been introduced into the system. The A’s, 
B’s, and C’s had been substituted by the words “seldom,” “often,” and 
“almost always.” Character training was rated on a par with reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

Since we had made a study of the habits of old-timers and discussed 
how some had reached the top of the ladder of success, we had a fair 
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idea of the value of co-operative living and the character-building 
traits noted on the report cards. We copied these traits on the board 
and discussed further their meanings and used them as examples in 
our every day living. At times Principal Edgar Mumford joined our 
discussion periods and offered his views. 

The boys and girls were asked how they would like to keep a record 
of their personal experiences. A simple filing system was introduced 
and the rules of filing were explained. Members of the class were 
privileged to write notes or to make memorandums about their daily 
experiences which they filed away in their personal folders. 

A schedule for personal conferences was set up, at which time these 
notes were read and discussed privately by the teacher and pupil. At 
card-marking time, these memorandums were used as a guide. 

The social science unit of the 3A and 4B classes had been broadened 
to take in the city of Detroit, Wayne County, and the state of Mich- 
igan. The study of transportation, which included exporting and im- 
porting, was the next big subject introduced; shipping costs were 
studied and the cheapness of water freight was noted. A study of the 
history of boats and boat building followed. The final outcome was 
the construction of a huge boat. 

Before building the boat, committees had been set up on names, 
designing, cutting, riveting, painting, and loading. The boat was 
loaded with Michigan exports one month and with imports the next. 
The waterway on which the boat traveled was traced on small maps 
and loading zones were noted. The result was a practical appreciation 
and knowledge of Michigan products and where they originated. 

During the month of May, a debate was planned and staged by 
the 4A class—the subject under discussion being “In Which Part of 
the United States Would You Like to Live and Why, the Great Lakes 
Region or the South Atlantic States?” Members of the fifth grade 
were invited to listen and to take part in the audience participation 
period. At the conclusion of the program, the chairman of points read 
the results. Dead silence reigned as he paused a moment before making 
his final three-word statement, “Decision a tie.” 

What the group had learned in the ways of social living was put 
into practice. The leaders chosen by the class were taken from the 
ranks of those who had profited most in the social learning unit. 
The members of the class had learned that leadership required poise, 
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dignity, and the ability to use self-control as well as a knowledge of 
the subject. They had the feeling that the more united they were the 
more happiness they experienced; that the legitimate use of freedom 
created more freedom and a means of friendship which brought them 
more friends. Through private discussion periods with their parents 
and teacher, and group discussions with their classmates, they had 
the opportunity to fully express their ideals and ideas and redirect 


their energies toward becoming public spirited members of the school 
and community. 


Mrs. GertrrupE SwEDEN AND Mrs. Lucitte THompson recently 
carried out a historical project on Michigan in their fifth grade classes 
in the Taylor Center school outside Detroit on Ten Mile Road. 
The project was introduced by having the members of the classes 
make reports on noted Michigan men. Booklets on the natural re- 
sources of Michigan were prepared and a products relief map three 
and a half by two and a half feet in size was constructed of flour and 
salt. The manufactured products of Michigan and a collection of 
pictures of Michigan industries were put on exhibit by class commit- 
tees. The English classes carried on a lively correspondence with 
manufacturers of salt, steel, and automobiles. As a result, displays of 
the products these manufacturers make were sent to the young cor- 
respondents. Posters advertising the project were made in the art 
classes. Scores of parents and friends dropped in to see the displays. 
The project extended over an eight week period. 


Micuican’s Atpua Iora Cuaprer of the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society is devoting this year to the study of pioneer women teachers 
who have made outstanding contributions to education in Michigan. 
The project is being carried on by the sixteen local chapters of the 
society whose twenty-five authors are planning on pooling their 
material and publishing a volume telling the history of the accomplish- 
ments of their subjects. Mrs. Ellen Hathaway of the Highland Park 
school system is state chairman. An enthusiastic search is under way 
in local libraries, school offices, and among newspaper files for the 
documented evidence needed. Personal interviews with relatives and 


friends of the teachers whose biographies are to be written are also 
being arranged. 





Michigan News 


SoME OF THE IMPORTANT MANUSCRIPT ACCESSIONS of the Michigan 
Historical Collections at the University of Michigan during recent 
months include: timber cruiser notebooks of David Downey, Hermans- 
ville; some new tales about Paul Bunyan by Carl H. A. Schultz, Her- 
mansville; two justice of the peace docket books and nine account 
books of the Andrews family, Armada; letters of Mrs. Emma A. Fox, 
- Detroit; diaries and papers of the late Alfred H. Lloyd; two hundred 
and twelve volumes of records of the Louis Sands Salt and Lumber 
Company, Manistee; three diaries of Frances Todd Patterson; papers 
of Miss Jennie Green, Jackson; papers of James B. Angell and Mrs. 
Angell, including Mrs. Angell’s diaries written in Pekin, China, Con- 
stantinople, Turkey; several cities of Europe; and Ann Arbor; corre- 
spondence of the late Andrew C. McLaughlin and his lecture notes on 
American history and constitutional history; the manuscript of Arthur 
Pound’s Lake Ontario; some additional Satterthwaite family papers, 
among which are a Satterthwaite and Comfort Mill book, 1844-49, 
two Raisin Mills cashbooks, 1850-56 and 1857-61, and Tecumseh 
foundry records, 1883-85; and a Mackinac Island impost book, 1802-56. 

Michigan Historical Collections F. CLever BaLp 


Ir Is ONE OF THE FUNCTIONS Of the Historical Society of Michigan 
to encourage the commercial enterprises of our state to properly cele- 
brate dates and anniversaries of note to them. One such observance 
took place on December 17 when the Detroit Ball Bearing Company 
of Michigan made special commemoration of the thirtieth anniversary 
of its founding. 

The company was unique in its inception in that it was one of the 
first houses in the United States to undertake complete specialization 
in the distribution of ball and roller bearings, then a new and rela- 
tively untried field. Its founder, Mr. Thomas B. Moore, a native De- 
troiter and now president of the company, early foresaw the need for 
an organization of this type in the expanding industrial area of Mich- 
igan. His vision resulted in the forming of the company on December 
17, 1917. 
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The beginnings were truly modest, but through the years the com- 
pany has expanded its service until now, in addition to the original 
and principal operation in Detroit, it has branches in many of our 
Michigan cities, namely, Flint, Grand Rapids, Jackson, Kalamazoo, 
Lansing, and Saginaw. Nearly a decade ago an affiliate company, the 
Detroit Ball Bearing Company of Ohio was formed to serve the needs 
of industry in Toledo and the northwestern portion of Ohio. 

Mr. Moore, who is a member of the Historical Society of Michigan, 
is to be congratulated on his pioneer work in the field of anti-friction 
bearings and for the establishment of an honored company which 
enjoys a reputation for more than excellent employee relationships. 

Dearborn Tuomas B. Dancey 


Tue First PressyTeR1AN Cuurcu oF Lansinc, which was the 
second continuous church to be organized in the city, celebrated 
its centennial anniversary December 17, 1947. A pageant depicting 
the history of the church, written by Mrs. Lloyd Darling, a reception 
at the church, and a centennial banquet were part of the program 
given in celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of the church. 
The church was organized in a local school house on North Cedar 
Street December 17, 1847, with four members. The first church build- 
ing was situated at the corner of Washington Avenue and Genesee 


Street. The cornerstone for the present church building was laid in 
1887. 


Tue Sacrinaw Museum openep in the former Clark Ring resi- 
dence January 9, 1948, after the house underwent repairs and interior 
decorating. Mr. H. Maxson Holloway, the newly appointed director 
of the museum, was director of the Montgomery Museum of Fine 
Arts, Montgomery, Alabama, 1931-36; held a Rockefeller Foundation 
Fellowship, 1936-37; and was curator of decorative arts at the New 
York Historical Society, 1937-47. As its opening event, the Saginaw 
Museum presented an exhibition of American painting from Colonial 
times to the present. The exhibition ran from January 10 to Febru- 
ary 15. 


Tue Forr Wayne Mounn, a booklet published by the Aboriginal 
Research Club, is now available, according to the November, 1947 
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issue of the Totem Pole. The price is fifty cents, and a copy may be 
obtained by writing Mr. Newell E. Collins, Box 224, Algonac. 


Tue Erie, Pennsytvant, Dispatch carried a series of articles on 
“Sile Doty,” starting December 3, 1947. The series gave an account 
of Silas Doty, who died in Reading in 1875. According to the Dispatch, 
only six copies of Doty’s autobiography are known. The public libra- 
ries of Detroit, Adrian, and Lansing have copies. Doty was born on a 
farm near Albans, Vermont, 1800. 


“Wak HISTORY PROJECTS WERE ESTABLISHED in forty-two states and 
one territory between the date of the United States’ entry into World 
War II and the conclusion of hostilities,” reports Dr. James H. Roda- 
baugh, director of the Ohio War History Commission, in the Novem- 
ber, 1947, Bulletin of the American Association for State and Local 
History. Michigan was one of ten states whose war records projects 
were organized under the offices of civilian defense in the respective 
states. “Some of the projects scarcely advanced beyond the paper or 
planning stage,” according to Dr. Rodabaugh. “At least eight projects 
were dropped during the course of the war or failed to develop into 
effective records-collecting agencies,” among these being the Michi- 
gan project, which lapsed in 1945. War history projects were function- 
ing in twenty-seven states and one territory by the end of 1946, accord- 
ing to Mr. Rodabaugh’s findings. 


A VALUABLE HISTORICAL COLLECTION IS BEING BUILT UP as a result 
of a chance call on Jane Addams at Hull House, Chicago. This is 
the Swarthmore College Peace Collection, which issued in 1947 a 
Guide to the Swarthmore College Peace Collection. The peace col- 
lection at Swarthmore provides a place where records of the peace 
movement of the world can be preserved. It has grown from modest 
beginnings to consist of an enormous amount of valuable and historic 
material. The collection had its beginnings when a member of the 
Board of Managers of Swarthmore College called on Miss Adams 
just when she was burning her personal papers and persuaded her 
that such material really had historical value. The original gift from 
Miss Addams contained her personal correspondence and the records 
of her peace activities, especially those about the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom of which she had been presi- 
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dent since its founding in 1915. The manner through which Miss 
Addams’ papers were almost lost is not untypical, as collectors of 
historical records well know. In the field of peace activities alone, col- 
lectors know that a great portion of the papers of Elihu Burritt were 
destroyed after Charles Northend had completed the biography of 
Learned Blacksmith in 1879. The personal papers of Belva Lockwood 
went to the Salvation Army for old paper the day after her death. 
When Marguerite Gobat died in 1937 the great accumulation of 
materials in her home was destroyed. All these records, and others 
which are lost in a similar manner, are lost to history because no one 
cared enough about their preservation to take the simple step of ask- 
ing for them for deposit in some depositary. 


SAGINAW ARTISTS WHO ARE MEMBERS Of the Artists’ Guild of Sagi- 
naw, are presenting original copies of their paintings to the rural 
schools of Saginaw, Bay, Tuscola, and Midland counties through a 
plan worked out by Mr. Michael Church, supervisor of the extension 
service office of the University of Michigan and Central Michigan 
College of Education in the Saginaw area. The rural school children 
of these counties thus will benefit through acquaintance with fresh, 
original, native art, which will replace the faded reproductions of 
“masterpieces.” Not only are the rural school children being bene- 
fitted, but the local artists themselves are being stimulated and encour- 
aged, and the general public is learning about the local painters in 
Saginaw. Evidence of the local interest in art is the $200 prize offered 
for Saginaw scenes by the Saginaw Financing Company. 


Tue Mipwest Museums Conrerence held its twentieth annual 
meeting at the Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, October 17-18, 1947. 
Those attending the sessions visited the Grand Rapids Art Gallery 
and the Baker Museum for Furniture. Otto Wittmann Jr., assistant 
director, Toledo Museum of Art; Frank L. DuMond, director, Grand 
Rapids Public Museum; John C. McGregor, assistant director, Illinois 
State Museum; and Elmer R. Nelson, curator of geology, Milwaukee 
Public Museum addressed the conference on “Increasing Museum 
Support by Increasing Museum Services.” An election of officers was 


held. 











Reviews of Books 


Native American Humor. Edited by James R. Aswetu. (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1947. xvi, 396 p. $3.75.) 


Humor has always been regarded as one of America’s distinctive con- 
tributions to literature. As Artemus Ward once observed, “An American 
luvs tew laff,” and his laughter has echoed in the land since the early days 
of the colonies. James Aswell’s book rounds up some of the better examples 
of the native sense of humor, covering the period from Revolutionary times 
to the end of the nineteenth century, when laughter became less exuberant 
and spontaneous and more commercialized. 

Gathering a collection of yarns, tall stories, character sketches, anecdotes, 
and plain jokes from the tremendous library of American humor is no easy 
task. Mr. Aswell, therefore, has set up a standard of selection; if a passage 
doesn’t seem humorous today, he leaves it out. This rids the collection of 
the “by cracky” joke, the labored misspellings of the professional news- 
paper humorists of the nineties, and the starched sketches of New England 
ladies of the sixties. It is no great loss. The result is a book which is not 
by any means a historical anthology of American humor, but one which 
is a genuinely funny book, a pleasure to read, and a good introduction to 
the great native tradition of humor. 

It is evident from a scanning of the index how closely humor reflects 
the facts of American life and character. It does not begin, as a native 
product, until the frontier has moved far enough west to escape the heavy 
hands of puritanism and England. The frontier, with its colorful, fresh, 
rough approach to life, produced the first great impetus to laughter, and 
eventually the single humorist of major stature, Mark Twain, ringed about 
by stars of lesser magnitude such as Artemus Ward, Petroleum V. Nasby, 
and Josh Billings. Different racial stocks, the result of immigration, and 
the rise of a clearly defined sectionalism, combined to produce humor too— 
the dialect humor of Max Adeler and Mr. Dooley, and the character-humor 
of Bret Harte, Marietta Holley, George Washington Harris, P. B. 
Shillaber, and others. Much of it is no longer funny, and some of it is well 
omitted from this volume, but the fact remains that from Mr. Aswell’s 
collection one can find out a great deal about America. Most significantly, 
the reader may discover one great fact about an American—he can laugh 
at himself. 

A great many familiar names appear in the collection—Washington 
Irving, Seba Smith, Johnson J. Hooper, Joseph G. Baldwin, George Ho- 
ratio Derby, Petroleum V. Nasby, Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, and so 
on. Surprisingly, many of the best selections are anonymous, dug from 
newspaper files, where they have rested for a century and reprinted here 
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as convincing evidence of the persistent dynamics of American humor. I 
regret the omission of Josh Billings, one of the really great aphorists, and 
I wish too that Mr. Aswell had expanded his limits to include such later 
figures as Mr. Dooley, Abe Martin, Eugene Field, George Ade, and other 
contemporaries who carried on the tradition. However, no anthology can 


include everything or satisfy everyone. Mr. Aswell has certainly come as 
close to it as is humanly possible. 


Michigan State College Russet B. Nye 


The First Quarter-Century of American Broadcasting. By E. P. J. Suurtcx. 
(Kansas City, The Midland Publishing Company, 1946.) 


The celebration of radio’s twenty-fifth anniversary last fall was marked 
by a number of books essaying to present a historical record of the impact 
of broadcasting on American life. None of these books has succeeded in 
telling the story of radio’s beginnings and examining thoroughly its effect 
on American habits and customs. The best of the lot that this reviewer has 
read is Robert Landry’s This Fascinating Radio Business. 

The volume being considered here falls far short of being a satisfactory 
account of radio and what it has done to us. The author, Mr. E. P. K. 
Shurick, is a pioneer radio executive, and presently serves as promotion 
manager of station KMBC, Kansas City. The book he has compiled is not 
without value however. It includes a compendium of milestones, collected 
from station and network records, that will prove most useful to future 
writers. It contains, also, a wealth of anecdote about the first quarter- 
century of broadcasting. 

The book is designed for the lay reader, and not the historian, but the 
author does not possess much felicity in expression. Here is a sentence 
from page 151: “The commercialism of American broadcasting is but a 
means to an end which is believed in the true democratic sense as the most 
efficient and financially sound method to arrive at a degree of maximum, 
high quality productiveness.” Whenever the writer departs from the 
narrative or events, he gets into water which obviously is too deep for him. 

After reading a book like this, one wonders why historians aren’t writing 
about radio. Is it too early? There are a great many works by sound his- 
torians dealing with subjects as recent as the advent of broadcasting. Why 
shouldn’t we have more doctoral dissertations on subjects bearing on prob- 
lems of genuine national importance? Certainly American radio presents 
many such problems. How has radio affected American political life? 
What has it done to stimulate thinking of international affairs? What is 
the origin of the soap opera? How about the impact of radio on the press? 
These are just a few topics that the budding historian might examine with 
greater profit than he will derive from writing another dissertation on some 
aspect of the ante-bellum South. 
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Michigan’s own WWJ, Detroit, was one of the pioneer broadcasting 
stations. It probably was the first to broadcast election returns, and it was 
among the first to present musical programs. Hence, Michigan historians 
should be especially interested in this subject. 

Station WKZO Wiuuls F. Dunsar 


Two Blades of Grass. By T. Swann Harpinc. (Norman, The Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1947. [xv1], 352 p. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


The sub-title, “A History of Scientific Development in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture,” is a good guide to the contents of this book. The 
main title is derived from a statement made in the first annual report of 
the first United States Commissioner of Agriculture, Isaac Newton, who 
wrote in 1863, “It should be the aim of every young farmer to do not only 
as well as his father, but to do his best ‘to make two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before.’ ” 

The first fruit of the efforts of “gentleman” farmers to improve agricul- 
ture was the beginning of free distribution of seed, an annual custom con- 
tinued long past its period of usefulness, or up to 1923. Until 1863, when 
the Department of Agriculture was created as a separate agency, the work 
of improving agriculture was carried on as a function of the Patent Office. 
In 1889, its head acquired regular cabinet status. 

The first research workers in agriculture were chemists and entomolo- 
gists who covered fairly wide fields of research, according to present-day 
research standards. Gradually, specialization developed, to the extent that 
today there are even specialized laboratories in various parts of the country, 
such as the United States Regional Poultry Laboratory at East Lansing. It 
is obviously impossible to arrive at an exact figure as to the total value to 
American farmers and the public of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The author feels that overall returns would probably average 
five hundred per cent. At a cost of about $1,500,000, the department’s 
Bureau of Animal Industry eradicated contagious pleuropneumonia from 
this country; before 1884, this malady was about to wipe out the cattle 
industry. During the period that the work was being done—five or six 
years—cattle growers saved about $41,000,000 in exports to Great Britain 
alone because of the work being done. 

Working in co-operation with the federal agency are the various state 
experiment stations. Included is the Michigan State College Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Here were developed the Robust and later the Miche- 
lite bean. These in 1941 increased bean production in Michigan thirty 
per cent over that of the years when former varieties of white pea beans 
were raised and saved growers 236,000 acres of land and 5,192,000 man- 
hours of labor. Farmer income that year is estimated to have been boosted 
$5,664,000. It will probably come as a surprise to many readers to learn 
that pioneer work in country road-building was first sponsored by the 
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United States Department of Agriculture through its Office of Public 
Roads, established in 1893. Bicycling enthusiasts were prime movers in 
promoting better country roads. A macadam road was built at Port Huron 
in 1900, as a demonstration for the League of American Wheelmen hold- 
ing a convention there. Such a road, though it sufficed for wagon and 
bicycle traffic, was not able to endure long after the motor car came, and 
more durable types had to be developed. 

The author, an employee of the department for more than thirty years, 
accomplishes an outstanding feat of compression in telling his story. Skill- 
ful writing enables him to relate the essential facts of the department’s 
development in condensed form without producing jerky, “spotty” reading. 
The volume presents a good mechanical appearance aside from one rather 
serious typographical error in a legend describing the department’s per- 
sonnel of “about 1887.” The date evidently should be 1867. 

Michigan State College Joseru G. Duncan 


Critics and Crusaders a Century of American Protest. By Cuarues A. 
Manison. (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1947. [xm], 573 p. 
$3.50.) 


From the century separating the founding of The Liberator from the 
New Deal, Mr. Madison has chosen sixteen men and two women who 
refused to worship the God of Things as They Are. By grouping them in 
threes, and placing a background chapter before each group, he has fash- 
ioned a fascinating procession: abolitionists—Garrison, Brown, Phillips; 
utopians—Fuller, Brisbane, Bellamy; anarchists—Thoreau, Benjamin 
Tucker, Goldman; dissident economists—George, Brooks Adams, Veblen; 
liberals—Altgeld, Steffens, Randolph Bourne; and socialists—De Leon, 
Debs, John Reed. 

Critics and Crusaders is “an attempt to depict and re-evaluate our social 
progress of the past century without the rigor and formality of impersonal- 
ized history.” Social progress is seen by Mr. Madison as the expansion of 
human rights resulting from battles fought for human freedom. He has 
written the stories of some of those battles. His choice was determined by 
“limitations of space and the pattern of organization.” It could not have 
been easy to choose among the names crowding for recognition and ap- 
praisal, and one hesitates to question the selection. But could not more 
effective champions of conscience have been found than Tucker and 
Bourne—courageous and admirable as they were—even at the risk of dis- 
turbing the neat pattern of the book? To omit crusaders for women’s rights 
and social reform is to omit essential phases of the fight for social progress 
of the past century. Perhaps the inclusion of, say, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Jane Addams, or Robert M. LaFollette would have made the story even 
more significant. 
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Each chapter is carefully planned and well-knit, and might stand alone, 
as, indeed, many of them did when first published separately. The twenty- 
five or so pages given to each subject include well-chosen and skillfully 
used quotations from his writings and end in a critical estimate of his work 
and influence. While Mr. Madison writes warmly and sympathetically, 
his estimates are sound and moderate. To Altgeld goes his most extrava- 
gant praise: “. , . the logic of history must sooner or later place his name 
close to that of his illustrious fellow Illinoisian, Abraham Lincoln.” 

The background chapters should not be lost among figures so well pre- 
sented. To prepare for the dissident economists, “The Economic Back- 
ground” sketches succinctly the conquest of our national resources by 
ruthless private enterprise, and the apologia of the conventional economists 
who blessed it. The tortuous course of socialism in the United States is 
clearly traced in “The Socialist Background,” while “The Liberal Back- 
ground” records the stronger voices of protest from Grangerism to the New 
Deal. 

In “A Final Note” Mr. Madison gives his idea of the situation today. 
The strikes of 1946, he believes, gave employee groups their chance to tell 
a confused public that the saving of the American way of life required 
legislation to check labor. Labor, fighting back, now finds itself on the 
defensive. But concentration of industry and population, and the depend- 
ence of our national existence upon any one of several major industries, 
must work to the advantage of labor. Increasing social planning and con- 
trol are in the cards, and business will either find a working arrangement 
with labor or the government will have to take over the basic industries. 
Whether government ownership and operation would “lead to state social- 
ism, a modified fascism, or a liberalized communism,” Mr. Madison leaves 
to the future. 

Critics and Crusaders, with its record of Americans who put principle 
before expediency, comes with a peculiar note of inspiratioon in these con- 
fused days. Some inaccuracies have crept in: Congress stopped giving 
public lands to railroads in 1871, not 1873 Cp. 244); the gold corner was 
attempted in 1869, not 1867 (p. 245); and the railroad strike occurred 
in 1877, not 1878 (p. 537). The bibliographies are good, and the index 
is detailed enough to be useful. 

Western Michigan College Cwar.es R. STARRING 


Chippewa Village the Story of Katikitegon (Cranbrook Institute of Science, 
Bulletin no. 25). By W. Vernon Kintetz. (Cranbrook Institute of 
Science, Bloomfield Hills, 1947. 260 p. Illustrations. $3.00.) 


In his preface Mr. Kinietz says that “the present study is based princi- 
pally on information collected in 1939 and 1940 in the field and in docu- 
ments.” He has produced a work both readable and authoritative, both 
from the standpoint of the ethnologist and the casual reader. His field 
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work was done in Michigan and in Ontario; it is a study of present-day 
conditions as related to former periods. His work was centered around the 
village at Lac Vieux Desert, a lake through which runs the boundary line 
between Michigan and Wisconsin. Lac Vieux Desert, which is the source 
of the Wisconsin River, lies in the southeastern corner of Gogebic County 
in Michigan and the northeastern corner of Vilas County in Wisconsin. 
The village is on the north side of the lake. 

Mr. Kinietz also visited Beaver Island in Lake Michigan, the Indian 
village of Peshawbetown in Michigan, West Bay and Sucker Creek on 
Manitoulin Island, and the Spanish River Reserve in Ontario. He says 
that “the oldest inhabitants in each community were sought for informants. 
As a rule these were fairly satisfactory.” 

The preliminary chapter, “The Land of Katikitegon,” briefly describes 
the locality of Lac Vieux Desert. The second chapter gives a short account 
of the conditions which brought about the settlement of the present vil- 
lage, with some description of its inhabitants and surroundings. Economic 
changes are set forth in chapter three; chapter four describes the dwellings, 
past and present; chapter five describes the dress, primitive and present; 
chapter six deals similarly with economic life and employment. The next 
forty-two pages describe the social organization and social life, including 
games and amusements. The gentes of the Chippewa are also given. 

The life cycle from birth to burial is well-treated in forty pages of chap- 
ter nine. In chapter ten religion is presented in a rational manner, with 
a fairly clear view of the Indian’s conception of a Supreme Being or Power; 
it is devoid of the profitless speculation of many earlier writers who classed 
as “heathen” all who did not profess orthodox Christianity. 

Medicine is described in the last chapter; both material and occult reme- 
dies are mentioned. The midewiwin as a curative and religious ceremony 
is discussed. Mr. Kinietz seems to favor the view that the midewiwin is a 
religious ceremony. It has seemed to the reviewer that the midewiwin bears 
about the same relation to religion as do the fraternal organizations such 
as Oddfellows and Freemasons. The esoteric formulas through which, by 
symbol, precept, and a pseudo-science of correspondences, the lessons of 
righteousness are conveyed, are somewhat paralleled by the ceremonies 
of preparation and initiation of the midewiwin of the western Algonquian. 
Mr. Kinietz says that “in its earliest form, the midewiwin had many ele- 
ments characteristic of secret societies. Membership was limited to care- 
fully scrutinized candidates. . . . A period of purification was necessary 
before initiation, and only initiates were allowed in the medicine lodge. . . .” 

While the midewiwin has been changed to a certain extent among the 
Chippewa, it would seem to still exist in its primitive character among the 
Menominee. If it has been perverted at Lac Vieux Desert, it is not to be 
wondered at, for although the author states that the inhabitants of that 
village have been selected as a part of his study because of their conserva- 
tism, contact with white religionists, Protestant and Catholic, has always 
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resulted, sooner or later, in innovations, changes, and corruptions of primi- 
tive ceremonials and esoteric formulas. A comparison of Mr. Kinietz’s 
account with Hoffman’s description of the same ceremonial by the Menomi- 
nees is worth while. 

As a whole, this book will have much value to those who wish an 
intelligent picture of past and present life and culture of the second largest, 
or possibly the largest, body of Indians of the same linguistic stock and 
separate dialect on this continent. The illustrations are excellent, and the 
format of the book, like all Cranbrook publications, leaves nothing to be 
desired. Good-sized type, ample spacing, and liberal margins make reading 
easy. A single suggestion could be that a map of “The Land of Katikitegon” 
would have been useful; such a map might be in order in a future edition. 

The author has quoted much from well-known and excellent authorities 
in showing how the ancestors of his present-day subjects lived; their cus- 
toms, social life and ceremonies. A good bibliography is supplied, and the 
work is well indexed. The author has avoided footnotes, which does not 
in any degree impair his work. The student will find much of value both 
in original material and quotations. 

Saginaw Frep Dustin 


America’s Stamps 1847-1947 the Story of One Hundred Years of U. S. 
Postage Stamps. By Maup anp Miska PetersHam. (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1947. Illustrations.) 


Whether you collect stamps or not, here is a book that merits your 
attention. If you love the history of this great nation of ours you will find 
that major events have been recorded on the little labels which have con- 
veyed our mail during the past hundred years. This book is a charming 
presentation in text and pictures of the postage stamp in the United States 
from its inception in 1847 down to this year 1947. 

The schoolboy with his printed album in which he stores his stamps is 
proud to be called a “stamp collector,” but the mature collector who is a 
student of our postal issues and history classifies as a “philatelist.” His avo- 
cation means “philately” to him, an activity which is far beyond the realm 
of a mere hobby. 

One of the co-authors of this book, Miska Petersham, is not only a 
specialist in the collecting and study of United States stamps, but is also 
a distinguished artist, hence the beautiful and colorful illustrations depict- 
ing various events in our postal history. He takes us back to the early days 
when New York was a mere village, long before postage stamps, and 
presents a scene of the Coffee House mail. He shows the famed Pony 
Express rider, carrying the mail that had to go through, come hell or high 
water. Pictorially we are reminded of the dark days of the 1860’s and are 
given a glance at some Confederate States of America postal history, when 
our southern cousins had to resort to homemade envelopes, fashioned from 
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wallpaper or wrapping paper. Also is shown a “hold up” of a Wells Fargo 
United States mail coach, and other events with which we are all familiar. 

But, best of all, this book shows us reproductions of all our stamps as 
issued from July, 1847, down through the century. This work is truly a 
bit of philatelic propaganda, for its pages seem to whisper: “If you do not 
collect stamps you should”; or: “If you are of school age, stamps will help 
you with your studies, they will make history far more interesting and 
geography far less difficult.” But these pages also seem to say: “Listen, 
Mr. Tired Business Man, in the great avocation of philately you will not 
only find relaxation and absorbing pleasure but also one of the safest forms 
of investment.” Franklin Delano Roosevelt believed those words to be 
true. He often stated that in the trying days of the late war he was able to 
relax in the “work” of his stamp collections. 

This is not a book that will afford assistance to an advanced collector. 
But to the amateur or beginner it is a wonderful guide. With its enlarged 
illustrations of the many postage stamps used by our forebears, the beginner 
will soon be able to classify all our stamps by “issues” and by years of 
issuance. 

In 1840 Great Britain issued the first adhesive postage stamp, but it was 
not until seven years later that our own Post Office Department followed 
suit. The reason for our tardiness in adopting the innovation is easily 
explained. Prepayment of postage was not compulsory in the eighteen for- 
ties Cit did not become so until 1856) and it was then the custom for most 
people to send their letters collect, although they could prepay the charge 
if they wished. For this reason the public in general was not enthusiastic 
over the advent of our first postage stamps and for the first few years com- 
paratively small numbers were purchased. Just imagine New York City 
having a supply of only $5,000 face value, which lasted from July to 
October, 1847. 

In passing, it is well to note that a private “post” in New York city, 
operated by a man named Grieg, as early as 1842 issued adhesive labels 
which prepaid delivery to the New York Post Office. Later, in 1845, the 
postmaster of New York issued, at his own expense, adhesive postage 
stamps. This innovation was followed by postmasters of some other cities. 
Philatelists call the latter, “Postmasters’ Provisional Issues.” The Petersham 
book, illustrates examples issued at New York, Baltimore, St. Louis, and 
New Haven. 

For the first ten years (1847-56) our stamps were issued without per- 
forations, being severed by knives or shears. Collectors call such stamps 
“imperforates.” Perforating began in 1857. 

Secession and war found southern post offices stocked with Federal 
postage stamps, hence it became necessary to invalidate them, and in 
August and September, 1861, new designs were adopted. This is why 
envelopes used in the fall of 1861 are sometimes seen, bearing the hand- 
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stamp, “old stamps not recognized,” and held for postage due. Such 
specimens are quite scarce today. 

The Petersham book contains beautifully enlarged illustrations of the 
twenty different designs from 1847 to 1869, depicting various portraits 
of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln. These illustra- 
tions are a very interesting study, displaying as they do postage stamps that 
were the finest examples of line engraving of the period. 

The new designs of 1869 were quite a departure from the preceding 
years and for the first time some “pictorials” were issued, as well as three 
bi-colored stamps. Two outstanding historical events were pictured by 
marvelous miniature engravings of the discovery of America and the Dec- 
laration of Independence. These minute engravings were copied from 
large paintings familiar to all Americans. Also in this 1869 issue, modes 
of conveying the mail were illustrated by a postrider, a steam locomotive, 
and a famous American trans-Atlantic mail steamship. The original 1869 
designs included a thirty cent stamp showing the surrender of Burgoyne, 
but it was discarded because of fear that such a stamp might offend the 
British. Today such an attitude seems rather absurd, and it probably did 
twenty years ago, when the identical scene appeared on one of our two 
cent stamps. 

This beautiful 1869 series lasted only a year. In after years it was said 
that the stamps did not prove popular with the public, but the truth is, 
they did not prove popular with the politicians. The Grant administration 
came into power the month they were issued. Though not popular with 
the politicos of 1869, they are today the most popular and best beloved of 
all our stamps among philatelists the world over. 

From 1847 to 1890, the United States Post Office Department issued 
forty-six different designs of postage stamps. The Petersham illustrations 
make it quite easy to identify each one. Is it really any wonder that the 
youngster who is just beginning to appreciate his American birthright can 
here get such an inspiration from his stamp collection? 

Later in 1893 came the Columbian Exposition at Chicago, celebrating 
the four hundredth anniversary of America’s discovery. It was then that 
the Post Office Department issued the most famous of all United States 
stamps, a series in denominations from one cent to $5 (sixteen in all), 
depicting the story of Columbus and the discovery of America. Those to 
whom the lure of philately is unknown have little conception as to what 
extent these scenes in the life of Columbus have fired the imaginations 
of young stamp collectors. There are thousands of prominent philatelists 
of the present day who attributes their first interest in stamps to the 
“Columbians of 1893.” 

Before 1894 all of our postage stamps were produced by private bank- 
note engraving firms. But in that year their manufacture was taken over 
by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and with one exception, during 
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the third Roosevelt administration, all of our stamps have been produced 
by the bureau. 

In 1898 an exposition was held at Omaha to commemorate the settling 
of the Middle West. Shown on these beautiful pictorial stamps are the 
Indian, the buffalo, the covered wagon, the mining prospector, and Fre- 
mont atop the Rockies. And although, philatelically, we now are at the 
turn of the century, we are only to the bottom of page thirty-nine in the 
Petersham book. We note it runs to 144. 

Philately was beginning to come into its own with the new century and 
it came to be more appreciated by the public that it was not merely a school- 
boy hobby, but a scientific avocation with no age barrier. Our Post Office 
Department officials became more aware of that fact, with the result that 
new issues commemorating various milestones in our history became more 
frequent, as, for example, the Pan-American issue of 1901, marking the 
exposition held at Buffalo in that year. It was at this exposition that an 
assassin fired the shot which ended the life of President William McKinley. 
The four cent value of this Pan-American series pictured for the first time 
an automobile, and strange to relate, this great invention has not appeared 
since, except on special issues such as special delivery and parcel post. 

In 1902, a new issue with the heads of famous Americans, included a 
beautiful eight cent value with the portrait of that beloved first lady, 
Martha Washington. ‘ 

The Petersham book takes us down through the years, and the set of 
1904 calls vividly to mind the purchase from France of the Louisiana 
Territory. In this series a ten cent stamp shows a map of the United States 
with the purchased territory. 

The year 1907 marked the three hundredth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Jamestown. A special issue of three stamps appeared in connec- 
tion with the exposition held to commemorate the event. Portraits of Cap- 
tain John Smith and Pocahontas made this issue noteworthy. 

Traveling further down the years we pause to note the Lincoln stamp 
of 1909, issued on the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of that 
beloved president of a reunited nation. In the same year stamps were issued 
to remind us of the purchase of Alaska, and the discovery of the Hudson 
River in 1609. Other interesting commemorative issues followed. 

As previously mentioned, back in 1869 our officials refused to issue a 
stamp picturing the surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga, but by 1925 the 
passage of time had removed all scars of the American Revolution. That 
year marked the passing of 150 years since the battle of Lexington and 
Concord, so this issue of three stamps in 1925 was an appropriate tribute 
to the birth of a great nation of liberty loving people. 

The suffering endured by Washington’s ragged army at Valley Forge 
during the hard winter of 1777-78 reminded Americans in 1928 of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of that tragic time, and a two cent 
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stamp was issued, depicting Washington on bended knee, imploring divine 
aid in the great struggle. 

From 1928 to the present time a great many stamps of historical signifi- 
cance have been issued. While many collectors have deplored the constant 
stream of new stamps during the Roosevelt administrations, they cannot 
be unmindful of the fact that the various new issues have brought thousands 
of converts into the fold of philately. 

Our philatelic president’s most valued contribution to stamp collecting 
was his influence in having Congress pass legislation permitting the illus- 
tration of our postage stamps under certain restrictions. Previous catalogues 
and philatelic articles were greatly hampered by a law which made it a 
penal offense to illustrate our postage stamps or currency. A new day 
dawned when Congress, thanks to Franklin Roosevelt, removed that re- 
striction. But for that legislation, such a book as the Petersham pictorial 
record could not have been published. 

Just one more thought. Within the ranks of the thousands of stamp 
collectors it is recognized that one should know the meaning and back- 
ground of his stamps. To do this, one must know the history of his country, 
and to have such knowledge means better American citizenship. 

Marshall Harotp C. Brooks 
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The second installment of “Rediscovering Michigan’s Prairies” by Al- 
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John H. Yzenbaard holds an A.B. degree from Western Michigan Col- 
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and who bought a farm near Jonesville in 1842. Mrs. Coleman is a daugh- 
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William S. Coleman, was a part owner of the Jonesville Flour Mill. His 
death occurred in 1922. Mrs. Coleman lives in Jonesville, in the house 
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Mr. Floyd L. Haight is a former trustee of the Historical Society of 
Michigan. As chairman of the Dearborn Historical Commission, Mr. 
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history of Dearborn. The radio talk which is published in this issue of 
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Walter Griffith, author of “The Detroit River in the Eighties,” has lived 
all his life in the vicinity of the river. He was born in Detroit in 1871. 
When he was five years old, his parents moved to Windsor, where he grew 
up. After working in Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Griffith came to Dearborn in 
1920 to work for the Ford Motor Company. He has been in the employ 
of this company ever since, having spent altogether fifty-two years working 
as an automobile mechanic. 


Irma Thompson Ireland graduated from Michigan Agricultural College 
in 1900, specializing in the “women’s course,” the name then given to the 
home economics course. She was married to Mark L. Ireland, April 29, 
1905, who was also graduated from Michigan Agricultural College in 
1901 from the mechanical division. After serving for more than forty 
years in the United States Army, Colonel Ireland was retired in 1942. 
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Mrs. Ireland has achieved national recognition as an artist and writer of 
both humorous and pathetic short stories. 


Mrs. Ellen G. Hathaway teaches the third grade at the Ferris School in 
Highland Park. Her History of Highland Park for Children is used in 
the third grades throughout the public schools of Highland Park. Mrs. 
Hathaway’s interest in local history has found other avenues of expression 
in addition to her teaching and the production of the children’s history. 
She is a member of the committee on publication and the schools of the 
Historical Society of Michigan, historian for Alpha Chapter, Highland 
Park Woman’s Club, historian for the Highland Park Council of Parents 
and Teachers, city historian for Highland Park, and state chairman of 
pioneer women for the Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 





